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The Proper Functions ot Trade Unions 


By W. A. Appieron, C. B. E. 


Secretary, General Federation of Trade Unions, Great Britain 

HUNDRED years ago it would have been easier than it is to-day to 

secure comparative unanimity concerning the proper fuactionas of trade 

unions. Then -he orgaaizers of the movement had definite, if limited, 
views, and tney were careful to emphazise their attitude towards religion, 
towards politics and cowards ihe State. In these matters the early part of 
he 19h cencucy appears to have exhibicei a wider tolerance thaa does the . 
corresnonding pa.t of the 20th ceatury. 

The workmen io those days were not less religious thaa their fellows of 
to-day and if recollections of one’s grandfathers and their contemporaries 
ace of any account, ‘hey were not Jess keen nor less well informed ia politics. 
Their opportunities for readiag were less extensive but they appear to have _ 
discussed affairs quite as thoroughly, and to have understood them quite as 
fully as cheir grandsons. They tried, amongst other thiags, to keep both 
veligion and politics out of the trade unions they were forming and developing. 

It has been said that, having no votes, absteution from class politics 
can hardly be counted to them for righteousness. Such a contention is neither 
fair nor accurate. It would indeed, be just as fair and just as accurate to afgue 
that because they sought co exclude religious controversies from their branche: | 
they were all unbelievers. Perhaps it would be more in harmony with historical 
data to say that they appreciated the impossibility of developing iadustcial 
unity, if, within their organizations, they regularized the discussion of such 
disintegrating factors as religion aad politics. 

Today things are diffe-eat. The unioas are constaatly aad vehemently 
invited, at what are alleged to be ceputable and representative conferences, to 
use their industrial power aad to jeopardize their iadustrial interests in the 
furtherance of such widely differing subjects as the concession of home rule’ 
to Iudia aad the maintenance of despotism ia Russia. 


The pioneers of trade unionism found themselves opposed to pcoblems 
(543) 
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as great as, if not greater than, those which face the men who ‘oday are try- 
ing to salvage the movement. They very wisely avoided undue handicaps 
because their tasks were already onerous enough. They were faced with 
extraordinary changes in the methods of production and extraordinary 
aversions on the part of manufacturers to any assumption of responsibility 
for the physical and social welfare of the mea and women whose status 
the altered methods endangered. Mechanical power was overshadowing man 
power; the factory was taking the place of the workshop; the free craftsman 
owning his own tools; purchasing his raw materials, and selling his products 
directly to the consumer, was becoming more and more an attendant upon 
power-driven machinery, and the servant of men who owned the machiaes. 
New industrial relationships were being created, and with them the necessity 
for aew methods of protecting from undue exploitation the workmaa whose 
willing skill and capacity enabled him to meet the requirements of the indus- 
trial overlords. 

It was no use arguing the desirability, or the undesirability, of these 
changes from individual to collective production. They were there, and the 
inevitability of their development was obvious. Humana nature being what it 
was in the days of Caia and Abel, and what it is today, it became necessary 
to restore some equilibrium by the provision of machinery for securing the 
recognition of industrial rights, the highest possible payment for industrial ser- 
vices, and the enforcement of collective, as against individual, bargaining. 
These were thea assumed to be the proper functions of the original trade 
unions. 

‘They proposed to give effect to these functions by aegotiation and mutual 
agreement between the interests involved where this was permissible or pos- 
sible. Failing this kind of a:rangement, they were prepared to embark upon 
industrial warfare and cto force what they considered to be their just demands 
by withdrawals of labor. At one time it was most common to withdraw 
only the labor involved. Then it became the practice to withdraw related 
labor, that is, men in the same employment, or the same industry, and, 
latterly, there has been the demaad, and the attempt, to paralyze, not only 
industries concerned, but all industries. The first withdrawal of labor affects 
only the firm or firms actually and directly in dispute; the second involves, 
irrespective of location or association with the causes of dispute, all the firms 
in the industry; while the third involves the whole community. In any 
case, there is suffering and loss, but when the Jatter form of withdrawl is at- 
tempted, loss develops into disaster. 

The strike against the bad employer invites aad secures public sympathy. 
A strike against the good employer, for the purpose of coercing the bad one, 
may be condoned on the ground of tactics; but a strike which embroils 
all industries and all public services involves all in misery, and is condemned by 
all except the fanatics, who propose it, or the scamps who hope to profit by it. 

Elsewhere I have described a trade union as an organization for the 
betterment of wages, hours and working’conditions of persons engaged on 
similar materials, using similar tools, and producing similar results, and I 
should say that today their proper functions embraced every problem con- 
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nected with, or arising out of, employment and unemployment, and ‘out of 
trade and commerce, in so far as these affect employment. dv 

Amongst these problems would be those affecting wages, hours, conditioris 

under which employment is provided, safe-guards against industrial disease 
and accident, compensation where disease or accident results, and provision 
against unemployment. I should consider the unions were justified in using 
their power through any of the political parties, to remove, or to prevent, 
the imposition of restrictions that hampered manufacture or commerce, and, 
by so doing, developed unemployment. 
* Knowing something of trade union opinion and practice, I should not 
include amongst functions which they can satisfactorily perform, those which 
cover the provision of capital, the discovery and exploitation of markets 
or the actual direction of business. 

If work is intelligible effort intelligently applied then wages may be 
described as the reward of those who create value by work. In discussing 
the probler of wages, it is desirablé to start by recognizing that work, qua 
work, has not sufficient value to justify claims for wages. It may provide 
the exercise necessary to the maintenance of health, but it has no more moral 
nor financial value than the treadmill. 

There is much foolishness talked about the provision of work, particu- 
larly the state provision of what is termed ‘useful’ work. In a country 
dependent, as is Britain, upon outside-sources for much of her raw materiaj 
and for three-fourths of her food, the only useful work is that which produces 
commodities, or provides services, which can be exchanged in overseas markets 
for raw materials and food. Repairing roads, reclaiming foreshores, and plant- 
ing forests is work which has disciplinary and igternal value, but it only 
affects the external purchasing power of the country to a very limited extent. 

Whatever value is thus created, accrues slowly and benefits future genera- 
tions more than existing ones. 

In proposing work of this kind it is always advisable to consider care- 
fully the national circumstances at the time when the necessary capital 
expenditure is demanded, together with the period which must elapse before 
reasonable returns can be expected. Unless this is done the general circum- 
stances may be made worse instead of better. It would, indeed, be foolish 
to spend money on forests, which for many years can give no exchangeable 
value, when the money is needed for machines and commodities which promise 
an immediate and a recurring return. 

In describing wages as the reward of those who create value by work, the 
trade unionist is not likely to overlook the fact that the reward is sometimes 
inadequate, nor do I personally make the mistake of assuming that monetary 
return represents the whole of the reward. Every workman who has the in- 
stincts of the artist, and there are hundreds of thousands of such, knows that 
there is an important form of return which finds expression in the personal 
satisfaction and happiness which accompanies the sense of work well done and 
things created. 

The thoughtful trade unionist will differentiate also between nominal 
and actual wages, between money received and purchasing power conferred, 
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between the unit of measurement and the useable and consumable things for 
which this unit can be exchanged. These latter things are indeed the real 
wages. All other things—gold, notes or cheques—are just representatives. 

The right to discuss a subject involves the duty of tryiag to understand 
it, and no conscientious trade unionist should attempi to negotiate wage 
questions without having tried to understand the factors that govern wages. 
Opinions will, necessarily, differ as to which are the most important factors. 
Personally, I should place them in the followiag order: 

(1) Those involving the workman’s capacity ; such as physique aad general 
health; knowledge of tools and processes; period of training for specific work; 
measure of iatelligence and good-will. 

(2) Those affecting the personality of the manufacturer, in which I should 
include general knowledge, industrial and commercial experience, initiative, 
adaptability, enterprise, courage and the ownership or possession of capital. 

(3) The accessibility and cost of necessary raw materials. 

(4) The accessibility of markets, together with the transport facilities aad 
costs. 

(5) The amenability of markets, particularly overseas markets, to the 
conditions governing production ac its cenier. This would include questions 
relating to the nature of the commodities required, iheir quality, the price 
likely to be obtained, and the profit likely to be earned. 

(6) The inviolability or otherwise of coatracts of service entered iato 
between workmen and employers, particularly where the observances of these 
contracts affect continuicy of production aad certainty of delivery. In this 
connection it is important to weigh the effect of the necessity for inserting 
clauses safeguarding the manufacturer, or the contractor agaiast losses arising 
out of sudden strikes. It is obvious that countries inserting these clauses incur 
very serious handicap as against countries where they are unknown or not 
observable. Such reservations indicate a liability which may not-mature, but 
which always threatens and which frightens prospective customers. 

(7) The facilities which exist for the fullest use of fixed capital, such as 
buildings, machinery, railways, docks and ships. 

(8) Extraneous factors such as taxes and rates. As these must be charged 
to productive costs, their weight and their incidence demand the gravest 
consideration. 

(9) Political interferences which limit the use of fixed capital, or check 
enterprise, and by so doing, increase costs of production or distribution. A 
good example of this kind of interference is the legislation which permits 
the pork butcher to sell cooked chops after 7 o’clock in the evening, but which 
fines him for selling uncooked ones during the same hours. The absurdity 
of such legislation is obvious, but no party in parliament has made effective 
efforts to repeal it. 

In addition to the factors which govern the rise and fall of money wages, 
the trade unionist is justified io defining his attitude towards those which 
reduce real wages. Amongst these, he will find none more pernicious than the 
subsidies which have been given to munition workers, to building, to railways, 
and to mines. Perhaps nothing in recent years has so appeared to humiliate 
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parliament as the spectacle of one party foolishly demanding subsidies, and 
another party weakly conceding them. These subsidies, by creatitig artificial 
purchasing power without providing contemporareous and equivalent pro- 
duction of commodities, have increased prices enormously, and (o the extent 
of this increase they have seriously penalized less fortunate sections of the 
community. 

It is common amongst some who have attached themselves to che trade 
union movement to declaim against what they are pleased to call the moral 
degradation of receiving wages. I have been a wage earner all my life and can 
honestly declare that I have never felt this degradation. Wages, whether 
they are paid ia cash under capitalism, or in kind, under socialism, carry 
neither moral nor social stigma, except to those who haven’t tried to earn 
them. ; 

After wages, the trade unions are justified in pressing their right .o © 
iatervene where hours of employment are too long. The forty-eight hour week 
has been their ideal, and they regard its maintenance as a cardinal matter of 
policy. There are, however, occupations in which eight hours would uot 
only be excessive, but impossible. On the other hand, it is argued that there 
may be occipations so little exhaustive of mental or physical fiber that eight 
hours appear, by comparison, too little. 

Under socialism, if its protagonists are rightly understood, attempts 
might be made to secure uniformity of effort but not uaiformity ia period 
of time over which the effort should be spread. I have always understood 
that “from each according to his capacities’ does not necessarily signify 
from each according to the time occupied. I admit the difficulty of meeting 
the asstrtion that thereis no fairaess in the demand that a locomotive engine- 
driver, or a signalman in a busy junction box, shall work the same hours as 
the porter in the wayside station whose most exhaustive work is that of wait- 
ing for the trains that seldom come. 

There are indoor and outdoor occupations, and in the former the unions 
should have no difficulty in realizing their ideals. Most of the latter, however, 
are governed by the elements. In these outdoor occupations, effort must, 
of necessity, wait upon opportunity. Tides must be taken at the flood, and 
hay gathered while the sun shines. 

In demanding the right to exercise their functions, the trade unions must 
of necessity display their capacity for apprehending the extent to which 
their demands are possible of realization, und the point at-which reaction 
becomes inevitable. 

Inside the unions there are indeed many who understand the danger of a 
high mifimum wage, and a low universal maximum period for work. They 
fear that the advocacy of extremes may penalize almost equally, though 
differently, the skilled and the slow. For the former there may be inadequate 
remuneration, and for the latter inadequate employment. If it is necessary 
to fit the punishment to the crime, it is necessary also to fit the reward to the 
effort. 

The conditions under which employment shall be provided or undertaken 
divide themselves into those which belong wholly toe the union and those 
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which may, without serious disadvantage, be undertaken by the state. In the 
former are included methods of production, and in the latter questions 
of industrial hygiene and common law. The unions might, with some show of 
justification, claim the right to intervene in both, but, whereas their claim 
in respect of workshop hygiene and common law might be questioned, in 
method it is indisputable. The conditions under which work shall be per- 
formed; what shall be the day or the piece rates; how the men shall be appor- 
tioned to machines, or in gangs; the size of the task where the task method is 
employed; the times at which work shall begin and cease; all are questions 
which the trade union may fairly claim to discuss with the employer. But 
where sanitation, cleanliness and deliberate theft, such as time cribbing, or such 
theft as may arise from payments in kind, are concerned, the state can most 
easily secure that uniformity which makes for health amongst workpeople, and 
equality of opportunity as between employers. 

After wages, hours and working conditions, there is no subject so inter- 
esting to workmen and to trade unions as compensation for accidents arising 
out of, or in connection with, employment. To the accident proper has now 
been added industrial disease, and no trade union considers itself up-to-date 
unless it provides special, and if needs be, legal assistance in cases of accident 
or industrial disease. ‘These cases afford one of the few opportunities the trade 
union official has of going into court, on equal terms with the lawyer. As a 
rule, some official of the unions specializes on this subject, and where ques- 
tions of fact only are considered, he is often a more successful advocate 
than the lawyer. Even where questions of law are involved, he is sometimes, 
owing to specialization, able to do all that is necessary. 

The value of the trade unions performing this particular functich must 
have been obvious, or parliament would not have conceded so much of lega 
procedure to them. It was generally known that workmen, left to them- 
selves, often failed, either through fear or ignorance, to notify accidents 
within specified times or in the manner necessary to ensure payment of the 
compensation to which they were entitled. When it became not only possible, 
but customary, to claim through the union, fear became less common, while 
ignorance was assisted. 

Early in their existence the trade unions realized that wages were affected, 
if not altogether regulated, by the laws of supply and demand. If the supply 
of labor was greater than the demand, the market value of labor depreciated. 
They were not able to control demand, but they saw some possibility of regu- 
lating supply. If, in bad times, the unions could hold back what was surplus 
to requirements, they might maintain wage rates and working conditions 
exacted during times that were favorable. They could only hope, however, 
to hold back this surplus of labor if they could offer it subsistence. 

The wiser organizations, recognizing this, added various forms of unem- 
ployment benefit to their objects, and in doing so, did more than restrain 
surplus labor—they went far to disarm the hostility of women. These, poor 
things, carried and their sisters continue to carry, the major portion of 
unemployment’s burdens. Upon their shoulders rests much of the responsi- 
bility for the: maintenance of the home. They knew from experience that 
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hostility to the interests or the apparent interests of the employer, or to their 
unrestricted authority over their employes, brought punishments, which might 
include dismissal and boycott. Because they knew this, and preferred reduced 
standards of living to no standards, their influence was usually against their 
men’s association with organizations formed for the definite purpose of waging 
war upon employers, whose ability to punish approached the absolute. The 
women were not satisfied with the conditions obtaining, but they were afraid. 
The provision of unemployment benefit reduced their fears and helped to bring 
them on to the side of the unions. 

The assumption by the unions of the whole of the burden of unemploy- 
ment relief was inevitable. They had in those days no possibility of help from 
elsewhere. Their existence was resented; they were regarded, and described in 
law, as organizations in restraint of trade, when it would have been wiser and 
truer to have described them as organizations in restraint of unscrupulous 
traders. I have often felt that this error in description emphasized bitter- 
nesses, developed industrial unrest, and sequentially cost the country hundreds 
of millions in disputes that were preventable had better relationships existed. 

The employers, in those days, gave little encouragement to social aspira- 
tions or cultural tendencies. Then, as now, many failed to see the wisdom, or 
the economy, of taking a hand and bearing a share in unemployment costs. In- 
stead of collectively helping in times of stress, they too often rejoiced when 
funds failed, because an empty trade union exchequer meant ineffective 
trade union opposition to what was regarded as the employer’s right to 
control his own business. By this was frequently meant the right to depress at 
will, and even apart from the suggestion of commercial neceasity, the wages 
and the working conditions of their employes. 

In face of the fact that the Israelites crossed the Red Sea because of the 
unrest obtaining in Egypt, it would be absurd to charge the British employer 
with all the responsibility for its existence. But there is no escaping the 
conclusion that in the days of industrial transition he did little to obviate 
this unrest, or to encourage that mutual understanding between capital and 
labor, without which neither can be even reasonably successful. 

The mental conception of industrial economics which led the unions 
themselves to undertake the provision of unemployment benefit continued to 
operate until the advent of what was known as the new unionism. Then, 
for many people, the outlook changed. The conception of numbers and the 
power of numbers grew, and faith in the political solution of economic prob- 
lems was revived. To secure numbers, it was necessary to reduce contribu- 
tions, and unemployment benefit, being after strike benefit the most expensive, 
and involving the greatest actuarial uncertainties, was jettisoned in order to 
meet the demand for cheapness. In some of these newer organizations the con- 
tributions were so low that continued existence would have been very difficult 
had it not been that an appreciable portion of the membership was of the 
“in and out” variety and seldom became entitled to all the benefits set forth 
in the rule books. 

It is significant, and flattering to the older generations, that these unions 
with new policies, while eliminating the responsibility for providing funds for 
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unemployment, consistently insisted upon their-right to administer the bene- 
fit; even when the funds were provided by the'state. It is less than two years 
since the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress placed an 
embargo on trade union association with unemployment administration if 
friendly societies were allowed to participate. This embargo has not, even yet, 
so far as my knowledge goes, been officially and publicly withdrawn. The 
point of view was emphasized by the General Federation of Trade Unions, 
which sent delegates personally to press the claims of trade unionists upon the 
ministry of labor. Their action was not prompted by hostility to the friendly 
societies, but by fear for themselves. They realized the danger that would 
threaten trade unions if surplus labor received its subsistence through other 
media. 

The government accepted the contentions put forth on behalf of the trade 
unionists. Personally, I think the government had no option. The unions 
had established at least a squatter’s right. They had been first on the pitch, 
and during a hundred years had spent many millions of pounds on unemploy- 
ment. Where employers had shown any desire to collaborate, they had also, 
actuated alike by considerations of mercy and self-interest, set up forms of 
machinery for returning their members to employment. The Act of 1920 gave 
them large powers and small financial responsibilities. The men of 1820, the 
pioneers of trade unionism, were faced with almost similar circumstances. 
Had they been given similar opportunities, they would, I believe, have made 
infinitely better use of them than did their present-day successors. 

The failure to exploit successfully the 1920 Act arose from rampant com- 
petition between the unions, actuarial ignorance within the unions, and within 
the government, afid the belief, which was almost as common as it was base- 
less, that new standards of living could be achieved by enlarging the powers 
of bureaucracy or by changing forms of government. 

Common consent has given Mr. Lloyd George the honor of first voicing 
the possibility of receiving ninepence for fourpence, but he was neither 
the first nor the last to convey the impression that he was putting such a possi- 
bility into practice. He had eloquent predecessors, and he has equally voluble 
successors. Anyone reading the leaflets issued by some of the trade unions dur- 
ing the controversies which immediately preceded and succeeded the passing 
of the Act of 1920 will find ninepence for fourpence transcended by a pound 
for sixpence. Whatever calculations these unions made must have been based 
upon limited experiences with small benefits, and during a period when mem- 
berships were increasing much more rapidly than liabilities were maturing. 
Their calculations were undoubtedly affected by the errors of the departmen- 
tal actuaries, who assumed that the average weeks of unemployment would be 
two-and-a-half, and seeing these figures, unions possessing hundreds of thou- 
sands of members joyously proclaimed their willingness to pay a pound per 
week for a sixpenny contribution. 

How the officials of these unions expected to pay fifty shillings, plus costs 
of administration, out of twenty-six shillings, not even the Delphic Oracle could 
say. They never attempted to say. They carried on for a few months. until 
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bankruptcy overtook them, and then they suspended benefit. Some of the 
circulars announcing these suspensions and renunciation of future effort 
are pitiful admissions of ineptitude. All the excuses put forward in extenuation 
are feeble. There are usually not more than two general ones. They had to 
make grandiloquent promises in order to outpromise the competing unions, 
and they regarded the government’s estimates as providing wide margins of 
safety. 

While folly and incompetency existed, it is comforting to realize that it 
was not universal. Scme of the unions, and amongst them some of the semi- 
skilled and unskilled ones, kept their heads, and in spite of the competitive 
threats formed their schemes so as to keep them solvent. Recently, from 
conversation with Mr. J. N. Bell, the Secretary of the National Amalgamated 
Union of Labor, I gathered that this union had a scheme which had, so far, 
weathered the storm and that he was optimistic concerning its future. 

Incidentally, I may say that the General Federation of Trade Unions 
prepared a scheme when trade unions seemed to anticipate opportunities 
of usefully administering the act. It rejected the official estimates of two 
and a half weeks, and based its calculations on five. It was the opinion 
of the committee that post-war circumstances would involve at least this 
amount of unemployment. When it became the obvious intention of unions 
and the government to let things rip, the committee refused to join in danger- 
ous competition, and wisely put its scheme in the waste paper basket. 

All this may be said only to weaken the claim of the unions to deal with 
unemployment insurance. It would, if all the failures were failures of normal 
times, and were wholly chargeable to the unions. But the period of this great 
experiment was not normal. Mentally and physically, there has been great 
national impoverishment. The war involved the best of the people in the’ 
highest percentage of mortality. The numbers of those whose idealism finds 
expression in the greatest devotion to duty, and the greatest willingness to 
sacrifice, have been grievously reduced. Admittedly, the trade unionists, to- 
gether with other people, ran after economic-heresies, but experience is 
driving them to renounce these, and I still feel justified in insisting upon 
their right to deal with unemployment. 

It is open to anyone to recall my own contention that the right to ad- 
minister unemployment involves the duty of trying to understand the causes. 
I agree, and for years I have, in writing and in speaking, pleaded for the 
non-partisan study of the subject. I am not the only one. Others before 
my time have pressed this point of understanding. More than a hundred years 
ago the House of Commons discussed the subject, and then there was the 
same haziness concerning causes, the same ill-considered rush for palliatives 
and the same incentive to pauperism. 

As far as one may judge, the only difference was one of attributed cause 
and degree. They had to deal with sixteen millions; we have to deal with forty- 
eight. They argued that it was due to the deficient harvest. Our socialists 
and communists argue that it is due to capitalism, and the Prime Minister 
has declared it was due to the war. Charles James Fox, while admicting that 
war was responsible for some of the trouble, exclaimed: ‘‘ But, if there are other 
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circumstances which have operated along with those arising out of the war— 
if the evil has proceeded from many and complicated causes—nothing can be 
more mischievous than to ascribe it solely to one cause, and to proceed as if 
ihat were the fact.” 

Error is not the prerogative of the trade uaions. Others with wider 
experience and better opportunities have erred in exactly the same way, and it 
may safely be assumed that error, and the consequences of error, will continue 
until the men who are most desperately concerned have placed more defi- 
nitely upon them the responsibility of studying and mitigating this life- 
destroying problem. 

Many who regard the right to treat this function as next in importance to 
the functions relating to strikes, recognize the difficulty of securing by volun- 
tary means the necessary contribution. The workman is not much beiter as 
an economist than is the government. Perhaps the outstanding difference 
between them is that the former wants a lot for nothing, while the latter 
gives a lot for nothing. Some form of compulsion appears to be inevitable, 
and if compulsion is applied, it should be by those most directly concerned, 
that is, those who live by the industry. And by those who live by the industry 
is meant those who live by wages, and also those who live by profits. 

In the scheme put forward recently by the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, it is suggested that each iadustry shal] provide and administer its own 
unemployment fund; that the industry, rather than the union, shall be the 
unit, and that contributions shall consist of a percentage on wages. 

Personally, I care little whether the workman or the employer is the one who 
actually pays the contribution. In aay case, it will come out of the industry 
but for the sake of simplicity and economy in connection with administration, 
it seems preferable that the employer should be the actual payer. 

It will be objected that industry can not bear this charge and that a 
residuum of unemployed would be left outside the industries’ schemes. I 
should give the same answer to the first objection as I gave to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, viz., that the industries were already bearing the cost, 
plus the cost of bureaucratic administration and that of moral deterioration. 

For the workers who can not be grouped in‘ specific industries there is 
always the possibility of a common society. Such a society, by reason of the 
diversity of its risks, might more than hold its own. There remains, of course, 
the residuum which would include unemployable, as well as some other 
unfortunaces. 

Expressing entirely my own personal opinion and realizing that what I 
say may be both misunderstood and perverted, I can not see anybody better 
fitted to deal with these cases than the boards of guardians. The guardians 
are like the dogs with the bad names, and their early-Victorian records do 
not suggest that they then overflowed with the milk of human kindness. But 
they are popularly elected bodies, and as such, are much more amenable to 
enlightened public opinion than is appointed bureaucracy. 

In any case, I can not see how a couhtry impoverished as is Britain can 
afford the luxury of several government departments to deal with what is, 
after all, one problem, the problem of maintaining life when life is jeopardized 
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by unemployment arising out of industrial stagnation, physical incapacity, 
or cu!pable idleness. 

Such schemes will be fought by those who aim at perpetuating the 
antagonisms between capital and labor, but this form of cooperation would 
do more to perpetuate industrial peace and to stabilize industrial enterprise 
than any other conceivable effort. Such schemes offer the employers a chance 
of demonstrating their interest in those who work and they offer the trade 
unionist and the willing worker a chance of separating themselves from 
those who only work under compulsion. 

Perhaps one ought to apologize for devoting so much time to this par- 
ticular function. But it is the function of the moment and unless something is 
done, and done quickly, neither trade unions nor national existence can 
continue. 

The question will certainly be asked—ought trade unions to claim 
political, as well as economic and benevolent functions? I have ia a sense 
anticipated this question by stating that, in my opinion, they are justified 
in using their votes and their influence in favor of any party that can help 
them, or against any party that is hostile to them. Where I join issue with 
many is against the demand that they should forfeit their autonomy and 
jeopardize their industrial interests and create dissension amongst their 
members by tying themselves, for all time, to any one political party, or to 
any one form of religious thought. 

I never claim altruism for the trade union movement. Its business is to 
look after the wages, the hours, and the working conditions of its members. 
It has no real obligations to those who are not members. Their remedies, 
if- remedies are needed, lie elsewhere. I have been asked whether a trade 
unionist ought not to use his political as well as his trade union arm, and my 
answer is an unequivocal yes. But he should, in developing the political arm 
see that the trade union arm is neither tied up, nor broken, nor withered. He 
should also be careful to see that it is not used to cut out his own stomach. 

The political propaganda which preceded and culminated in the miners’ 
dispute paralyzed that great industry and nearly paralyzed the state. The 
miners suffered for their attempt to achieve a political result by industrial 
action, and they are suffering today; but there are other industries who suf- 
fered more, and who will suffer longer. Strikes and threats of strikes to 
achieve political ends, by retarding normal recoveries, have done almost as 
much to accentuate misery as did the war. 

It must always be so. The objectives and the responsibility of the trade 
unionist and the politician differ. The latter has no aftermath that need 
trouble him. He can; and he often does, cynically ignore that part of his 
propaganda which turns out to be unprofitable. The trade unionist is differ- 
ently situated. He must face the facts of failure, and if he has any heart, 
it will be lacerated by the results of failure. 

Having passed through many strike experiences, I would limit their 
number by eliminating the political one. I would also eliminate the political 
control of the unions’ activities. 

Perhaps the only time I should consider an industrial strike in further- 
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ance of a political objective justifiable, would be if the need arose to strike 
against an attempt on the part of politicians to limit the right to strike. 

My friend, Mr. Archie Crawford, Secretary of the South African Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions—at one time deported from South Africa because of his 
trade union activities—has recently declared that the economic law is inexor- 
able. He is right. However opprobriously we may speak of the operation of 
economic law, we can not escape the fact that it is inexorable, and that it is 
folly to accentuate its burdens by the assumption of responsibilities that arise 
from following political objectives. 

The trade unions can not, with or without political alliances, resist the 
operation of economic law, but they can, by the perfection of their organiza- 
tion, and the creation of necessary financial reserves, prevent, or at least, 
oppose attempts to add to the pressure of this law by expressions of human 
selfishness. 

They can, and should, fight the employer who seeks to transfer all the 
losses arising from his incapacity or lack of foresight to the shoulders of his 
workpeople. They are justified in condemning and fighting the employer 
who seeks to perpetuate a 10 per cent dividend plus payments of income 
tax, plus liquidation of share liability, plus share inflation, at the expense of the 
permanent stability of the business and at the risk of creating unemployment 
amongst the people who have made such dividends and arrangements possible. 

In conclusion, I desire to reiterdte my earlier contention that trade unions 
are entitled to claim as their rightful functions all those problems which deal 
with employment and unemployment. 





Trusts consist of organizations for the control of the products of labor. 
Laborers have not a product for sale. They possess their labor power ; that is, 
their power to produce. Certainly there can not be a trust in anything which 
has not been produced. Hence, for this if for no other potent reason, it is eco- 
nomically unsound as well as it is untrue to designate organizations of labor 
as trusts. 





The whole purpose of education is to develop the best men and women 
to be the most high-minded resourceful and effective citizens of our republic. 
Upon the citizens will depend the destiny of the nation and its contribution 
to institutions of liberty and progress. Citizens under a democratic gov- 
ernment must be able and competent to express and maintain their ideals. 





No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil up 
from poverty; none less inclined to take or touch aught which they have not 
honestly earned. Let them beware of surrendering a political power which 
they already possess and which, if sutrendered, will surely be used to close 
the doors of advancement against such as they, and to fix new disabilities and 
burdens upon them till all of liberty shall be lost—Abraham Lincoln. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


War on Injustice in Behalf of the Injured Workers and Their 
Families. 


By Tuomas J. Durry 
Chairman, Ohio Industrial Commission 
An Address Before the American Federation of Labor Convention, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 1922. 
T IS ten years since I last had the honor and pleasure of being a delegate 
& to the convention of the American Federation of Labor, and I only left 
the position which entitled me to be a delegate to this body to take up 

the work I have been engaged in ever since that time. 

The subject of workmen’s compensation, with which you are all familiar, 
has been discussed and considered during these ten years in almost every 
state in the union. You no doubt in the various states have had very much 
the same experience we have had in Ohio. 

Before passing our first law over ten years ago we had an investigation 
that covered a period of five years in the largest industrial center of our 
state. As a result of that investigation by a committee appointed by the 
governor, representing labor and the employers, it was aseertained that 
eighty per cent of those injured or the dependents of those killed in the 
course of their employment were paid no compensation or damages what- 
ever. Among the twenty per cent that did recover damages, $832 was the 
average amount recovered in death cases. Out of this they had to pay from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent for lawyer fees, besides going through a period 
of litigation which took months and in many cases years. There was one 
famous case in our state that went through the courts for a period of twenty- 
one years, and when the final decision was given by the Supreme Court 
of the state all the claimants, including the heirs, were dead, there was no 
one living to whom the award of the court could be paid. 

This illustrates the injustice that obtained under the old system, and 
therefore from our standpoint, in behalf of the laboring people, we sought 
a system that would give to each and every worker injured in the course of 
employment, and to his dependents in case of death, a certain specific amount 
of compensation. And we wanted a system whereby these unfortunate 
victims of industrial accidents could get that compensation without having 
to engage lawyers or wait for months or years to have their rights decided 
by a court of law. 

Hence we adopted this workmen’s compensation system. We can get 
an idea of the vital importance of this matter when I say that in the State 
of Ohio alone the awards of compensation made last year will amount to 
about thirteen million dollars. You can realize how much it means to the 
laboring people of the United States when in one state alone it means thirteen 
million dollars going into the homes of the unfortunates who have been 
robbed of their bread winners because of industrial accidents. 


Since the chief distinction of the Ohio law compared with most of the 
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other laws, is the state insurance feature, I take it for granted that you 
want me to emphasize or dwell on that feature today more than any other 
feature, because in other states as well as Ohio the general principles of a 
workmen’s compensation law, in so far as it provides for compensation for 
injured workers and protection for those who come under the law are very 
much the same. There may be differences in the amounts of compensation 
allowed, but not differences in the general principle, and so I am going to 
emphasize that particular feature. 

We started ten years ago on the first of March. The only plan provided 
under our law at that time was the state insurance feature. The employers 
were given the privilege of paying into this state insurance fund, and were 
exempted from law suits, because their employes would be entitled to com- 
pensation in case of injury or death. For the first two years the law was 
optional, and-we were given the duty of creating that fund. The state legis- 
lature had not seen fit to provide one dollar as working capital whereby 
there would be a nucleus in the fund as an inducement to employers to pay 
in their premium, knowing that there was going to be a solvent fund. 

We were up against the proposition of starting with an empty treasury. 
We went out over the state and laid our proposition before the employers. 
We appealed to them from a business standpoint and from a humanitarian 
standpoint. We waited for two or three days, when we received a check for 
$200, which we thought was a very good beginning. We went alcng from 
day to day looking for the checks to come in. At the end of the first year 
we had received probably $100,000, or a little more. 

All during this time we were fighting with the insurance companies. 
The insurance companies had laid everything in our way, they had done 
all in thei: power by using their 6,000 agents in the state and using all the 
means at their command to make this plan a failure. When the next session 
of the legislature convened the line of battle was drawn. The state federation 
of labor had gone on record for a compulsory law. The people of the state, 
in the meantime had adopted a constitutional amendment to permit that 
to be done. When we went before the state legislature the insurance com- 
panies were on one side and some employers were lined up with them; the 
state federation of labor was on one side, with some of the employers lined 
up with them. We threshed this matter out and succeeded in defeating the 
insurance companies and the law was made compulsory. 

Since that time we have collected into this state insurance fund $77,- 
000,000. At the present time we have in this fund $40,000,000. I must 
explain that $40,000,000 in this way: If we were called upon today to pay 
off all our obligations for compensation in cases that have already been 
decided it would take $36,000,000 of that $40,000,000. We have a net 
surplus of over $4,000,000. You can understand why we must carry this 
big balance. A death claim is not paid out for eight years, except in rare 
cases where we allow a lump sum award. A total disability claim continues 
for life. Our plan is to collect enough each year to take care of the entire 
cost of the industrial accidents occurring in that year, even though some of 
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them will not be paid out for eight, ten, or perhaps twenty years. We feel 
that is the only sound actuarial system to conduct a fund of this kind. 

Our cost of administration, which is paid out of the general tax fund 
of the state, has been the equivalent of three per cent of the earned premium 
collected. I mention that for a comparison with the insurance companies, 
who in the various states where they operate have a cost of administration 
of thirty-seven and one-half per cent. This explains why ninety-five per 
cent of the employers of Ohio today stand shoulder fo shoulder with the 
state federation of labor in support of this state insurance fund against the 
insurance companies. The interest earned by the fund last year by investing 
the surplus in municipal bonds was $1,700,000. This year it will be $2,000,000- 

One side issue I might mention to you to show you an advantage we 
have from this fund. During the past two or three years, since the war, there 
has been great difficulty in some parts of this state in getting money to finance 
public improvements. That happened to occur during the time when thou- 
sands of our people were out of employment. During that period when we 
were investing this surplus we gave preference to the purchase of road bonds 
and school bonds where the money was to be used for the building of roads 
and the building of school houses. In that way we made it possible to go 
ahead with the public improvements of the state, and at the same time 
we helped to provide employment for some of our needy unemployed workers. 
If we had not had this fund these millions of dollars would have been paid 
to the insurance companies and would have been sent to New York, New 
Haven and some of it to Europe, we would not have had this opportunity 
to take care of the public needs of the State of Ohio. 

I want to now take up the arguments of the opposition, because I feel 
if I can be of any service to you in giving you an understanding of the princi- 
ples involved it is by meeting the arguments of the other side and giving you 
our side of it. 

First, why did we change from the old system to this new system known 
as workmen’s compensation? We wanted to eliminate the waste that was 
paid out for lawyers’ fees and for a kind of insurance that did not provide 
anything for the injured workers. We wanted to eliminate the protracted 
litigation that meant suffering to the victims. If in the process of eliminating 
that waste there is any good reason why we should stop at the point where 
it interferes with the insurance companies’ profits, there is equally as good 
a reason why we should stop at the point where it interferes with the lawyers’ 
fees. And if we are not going to interfere with the profits of the insurance 
companies or with the lawyers fees, I can not see how we are going to make 
mtich progress in the elimination of that waste. 

What do they say against this? They say: ‘Why, this is a monopoly, 
and a monopoly is an odious thing. It doesn’t make any difference whether 
it is a public or a private monopoly, it should be abolished.” Well, what do 
you understand by a monopoly in its odious sense? Isn’t it a combination 
or a privilege which permits those who control that combination or that 


privilege to exact exhorbitant prices from consumers in order to miake 
excessive profit for themselves? t 
Now, what is the object of the state of Ohio in taking over this insurance 
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business as a monopoly? It is for the purpose of preventing any individual 
or any corporation from making profits out of the broken bones, amputated 
limbs or crushed-out lives of the laboring people of Ohio. To any man who 
says to me that he doesn’t see any difference in these two so-called monopo- 
lies, I say there is something wrong either with his mind or with his conscience. 

Then again they say, as they said eleven years ago, ten years ago, and 
every year our legislature has been in session ever since: “Why, this is 
socialism, state ownership, and if you business men in Ohio are going to 
help take over our insurance business this year, then next year or some 
succeeding year the state will take over your shoe business, your steel business 
and every other kind of business.” They have used that in every way they 
possibly could as propaganda as a means of defeating or injuring this 
proposition. 

Here is our argument on that: ‘‘Why does a manufacturing business or 
an agricultural business exist? What brings it into existence? Is it not 
because the natural needs of mankind demand these agricultural and manu- 
factured products. If there was never any legislation on these subjécts we 
would still have these natural needs for these products.’”’ The same may be 
said of fire insurance and general accident insurance. But wherever work- 
men’s Compensation insurance exists it is brought into existence as a business, 
because the proper legislative tribunal has passed a law imposing a new legal 
obligation upon the employer and conferring new legal rights upon the victims 
of industrial accidents. 

When the state passes such a law it is done as a matter of public policy, 
to meet some social or public need. If, then, the state as a matter of public 
policy brings into existence a business for the purpose of meeting a public 
need, how can it be said logically and consistently that that buisness should 
be left o private enterprise rather than to public control? I say it is not 
reasonable and it is not logical. 

Then they say you can not succeed without competition, and use that 
old argument that competition is the life of trade. I was down in Missouri 
a couple of years ago talking to the legislature, and some very able lawyer— 
who no doubt got a good fee for his speech—dwelt on this phase of it and said: 
“It is impossible to succeed in any business without competition.”’ Well, 
the best argument we have to use today is that we have succeeded. There 
is the proof, the solvency of the state insurance fund, the general satisfaction 
given the laboring people and the employers of the state. 

Do you think competition is necessary? I say, as I said to this lawyer 
in Missouri, come to our office any day in the city of Columbus, come un- 
announced, and when you get off the elevator you will find there lined up 
along the corridor a number of people, some of them on crutches, some with 
a patch on the eye, another with an arm in a sling, awaiting a medical 
examination by one of our medical staff. And when you get through looking 
over that line, walk into our hearing room and you will find there some 
widow waiting for the commission to decide whether or not she is to get an 
award of compensation because of her husband’s death. Or perhaps you 
will find some other widow there to whom an award of compensation has 
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already been made, who is asking the commission to give her a lump sum 
award to pay off the mortgage on the home or to buy a home for herself and 
. her family. Or perhaps you will see there somé¢ young man injured and 
crippled for life, asking for a lump sum award in order that he might go into 
some little business that would give him a chance to become a self-supporting 
and self-respecting citizen. 

After you see these things, if it is not enough to make you do the best 
there is in your heart and mind, then Almighty God has made you of different 
stuff than he has me. I do not need any other competition on this job to 
make me do my best. 

I know the thought arises in your minds, well, what difference does it 
make to the laboring man where this money comes from? As long as he 
gets his compensation, why should he care whether it comes from a state 
fund, an insurance fund, or the employer himself? Pethaps from the stand- 
point of dollars and cents in any individual case it might not make any 
difference but my ten years of experience justifies me in making this state- 
ment: That with all the influences that are at work to help the injured worker 
to get his rights under the workmen’s compensation law, there is too large 
a percentage of the workers who are too timid to insist upon their rights. 
Many times the question of four weeks’ compensation is something which 
might mean to the workman’s family the giving up of some of the comforts 
of lifé, but that workman might be surrounded by some conditions that 
intimidate him from prosecuting that claim for compensation. The result 
is that many times he thinks’ it is better to let those four weeks go by and 
make no complaint than take a chance on losing his job. 

When he has to deal with an insurance company that is in the business 
for profit the employer turns over that part of his business to the insurance 
company, and it is one of the terms of their contract, invariably, that the 
employer must let the insurance company adjust the matter according to 
its own methods. There is the factor of a medium for profit that discourages 
the timid worker from prosecuting his rights. 

On the other hand, take it under our state fund feature. The injured 
worker applies to the state department for his compensation. He makes 
out his own claim. The employer is asked to verify the facts. If the employer 
verifies the facts it practically settles that case. If he will not verify the 
facts, then the commission will make an investigation to find out whether 
or not the employer is justified in refusing to sign the application. In every 
case the state department is brought into touch with the individual worker 
in order to see that he gets his compensation. You will perhaps inquire 
if that is not a cumbersome system. I know of no simpler system. 

More than ninety-nine per cent of the claims for compensation under 
this state insurance feature are settled by ‘the filing of the application made 
out by the injured worker and signed by the employer. There is not one 
per cent of the cases in which there is a contest between employer or employe 
or in which anybody appears before the commission. Take our proceedings 
in Columbus today. There will_probably be five hundred cases of com- 
pensation decided, and I know positively that there will not be more than 
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three of those cases in which either side will be represented. After ten years 
of this procedure, you can understand that if it was not working satisfactorily 
I would not dare make this statement in the presence of officials of the State 
Federation of Labor whom I know will back up every word I say in this respect. 
I don’t think you can find that condition under any other compensation 
law in the United States. 

Another reason why in Ohio we do not want the insurance companies 
in on it is that it will bring in another factor from a political standpoint 
that will tamper with the legislature and tamper with the administration 
of the law. The insurance companies have tried to get the Ohio law amended 
to suit their purposes, and we have had to meet them in every session of the 
legislature to forestall that. In other states they are dickering with the 
people who administer the law and holding out the opportunity for a better 
job. Unfortunately, there are a number of men in these states who, after 
a few years’ administration of the compensation law, have gone over to the 
insurance companies at much higher salaries—and some of them were the 
representatives of labor on these industrial boards. It behooves us to elimi- 
nate that factor so the people can concentrate their minds upon the duties that 
devolve upon them without any influence constantly tampering with them 
and offering them better jobs. Such an influence is bound to have some 
effect upon the conduct of those administering workmen’s compensation laws. 

I say to you, not as a boast, but to let you know the facts, that a year 
ago an insurance company offered me a $25,000 job. I know I am not worth 
$25,000 to anybody from the standpoint of good service, but it would have 
been worth perhaps $25,000 or $50,000 to them to get me out of this fight. 
But God forbid that I should ever sell out the interests of the laboring people 
for any job or any amount of money. 

As I said before, 95 per cent of the employers of Ohio support this fund. 
Why is that? Because we have given a real, practical demonstration of the 
elimination of waste. No doubt many of you men read the report made by 
Herbert Hoover’s committee of engineers who took up the study of the 
elimination of waste in industry. That was not a committee of agitators, 
indulging in some bolshevist expressions, as they say about our utterances 
from time to time, that was a committee of expert engineers, and after 
giving some time to the study of this subject they reported about a year 
ago that the waste in industry in this country ran into billions of dollars 
a year. They said in that report that fifty’per cent of the waste was due to 
inefficient management, about twenty-five per cent to inefficient labor and 
about twenty-five per cent to sickness, unemployment and excessive over- 
head expenses. 

I am not going to analyze the apportionment of that waste, but I want 
to show you one thing we have done in that, direction. We have given the 
employers of this state workmen’s compensation insurance at a much less 
figure than the insurance companies can do it. In 1917 we made a com- 
parison. We took the same list of employers and the same pay-roll exposure 
that we had collected premium on in Ohio for that year, then we took the 
insurance companies’ manual for New York and figured out what we would 
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have collected from the employers of Ohio for that year if we had been 
charging the same rate as the insurance companies charged in New York. 

There was only one per cent difference at that time between the benefits 
of the Ohio law and the New York law. That tabulation showed that if we 
had charged the same rate as the insurance companies we would have collected 
from the employers of Ohio of that year, $6,700,000 more than we did collect 
—almost $7,000,000. Mr. Carl Hookstadt, of the Labor Commissioner’s 
Department, Washington, investigated this subject in various states, and 
about a year ago made a report which is contained in one of the bulletins 
of the Labor Department, in which he said that if other states had had this 
state insurance feature a monopoly, as Ohio has it, it would have meant a 
saving of $30,000,000 annually to the industries of the nation. 

Now, here is the point. This is a real lesson, a practical one in the 
elimination of waste, and if in Ohio we have $7,000,000 we do not need, 
or if in this nation we have $30,000,000 we do-not need, it will do us more 
good, it will do the employers more good, it will do the general public more 
good if we let that stay in the pockets of the consumers or put it in the pay 
envelopes of the employes rather than put it in the coffers of an insurance 
company for an unnecessary overhead expense. 

There are many other features I cdn not touch upon today. I will be 
glad to answer any questions you may wish to ask, but I know your time is 
precious and I am going to conclude by saying that the point I have just 
made of the elimination of waste is worthy of consideration from this stand- 
point: I believe the industrial problem in all its phases means more to the 
American people than does the solution of any political problem that now 
confronts us. If we can by eliminating waste give more stability to employ- 
ment in industry, if we can extend the harmonious relationship we have 
established between employers and employes, so far as this workmen's com- 
pensation law is concerned, and make the employers realize and recognize 
that by getting together with a spirit of fairness we can do more to bring 
peace, harmony and comfort to all classes in this land through such joint 
cooperation than can be done through legislative enactments or any other 
influences. : 

You perhaps recall reading in history that during one period of the 
Revolutionary War the British had made great headway down the Hudson 
and had established a fort known as Stony Point. That fort was thought to 
be impregnable. The colonists thought their cause was lost and the British 
thought victory was certain. George Washington with the foresight and 
good judgment God had blessed him with,*saw that the time had come 
when he must strike some blow to encourage his own followers and discourage 
the enemy. 

It was then that General Washington sent for Anthony Wayne and said: 
“Wayne, will you storm Stony Point?” Those standing near thought it was 
something impossible, but Wayne, due to the confidence he had in Wash- 
ington, looked at him and said: “General, I will storm hell itself if you will 
make the plans.”” And Washington made the plans and Wayne executed 
them. Because of the confidence they had in each other and the confidence 
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the army had in both of them, Stony Point fell and the cause of American 
liberty and freedom went marching on to victory. 

I say to you today that the Stony Point in the pathway of the American 
people now is the Stony Point of special interests that are using their influence 
and their power to prevént the average man in this nation from getting 
that equal opportunity which the fathers of this nation fought for and thought 
they had secured for us. Let us, then, arouse ourselves, get together all 
classes of this nation and strike the blow that wiil destroy the Stony Point 
that now confronts us, so that the real cause of America today shall go 


marching on to victory. 
Delegate Curtis: May I ask Brother Duffy a question? I saw an article 


in the newspapers the other day claiming that a large number of employers 
were getting out of the state fund because they found they were not getting 
the protection they should. There is also an agitation in the State of New 
York by the insurance companies to the effect that the working men of the 
State of Ohio do~hot desire the workmen’s compensation to be administered 
as a state fund. 

Mr. Duffy: I can say po3itively that this propaganda put out by the 
insurance companies is not true. The laboring people of the state, speaking 
through the State Federation of Labor, will fight any move that is made to 
permit the insurance companies to participate. If the insurance companies 
last year had been writing this insurance in Ohio it would have meant $25,- 
000,000 to them in one year. They have an organization known as the 
Workmen’s Compensation League of Ohio. In the last session of the legisla- 
ture they tried te put overa measure but failed, because the State Federation 
of Labor and the Manufacturers’ Association of Ohio appeared there officially 
and opposed that move. They are keeping up the fight. They have here in 
Cincinnati a so-called impartial committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The gentlemen engaged in that are no doubt honest and think they are 
serving a good purpose, but they don’t know they are the victims of the 
insurance companies, that they are being led around into the various states 
to pick up what complaints they can. 

They went down to Portsmouth ten-days ago and asked for a meeting 
of the employeis. The employers refused to meet them because they said 
they knew the influence back of the committee. They came up to Columbus, 
and there wasn’t a representative employer that saw fit to come. They 
went up to Cleveland and got a few. A majority of those who appeared 
there said they were satisfied with the present law. They went to Toledo 
and got a few to make complaints, but a majority said they did not want 
. the law disturbed. . 

There is this one thing they have in Ohio. It is not a part of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law but it is a part of the constitution. Our censtitu- 
tion prcvides that when an injury ot death i; caused by a willful act or 
because the employer fails to live up to safety requirements the injured 
worker may elect to sue the employer for damages. If he does that he waives 
his right to compensation, and if he loses in court he has lost everything. 
He can do either one of those things but not both, 

The insurance employers go among the employers and say: “You haven't 
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protection, you don’t know when you pay this premium that you are not 
going to be confronted with a law suit.’’ In order to have such law suit the 
employer will have to be a violator of the law. We have handled 1,200,000 
claims of compensation since we started and such law suits have not averaged 
one per 100,000 claims of compensation. 





Winning Debates for Labor 


URING the current college year there have been more debates on 
D industrial subjects than ever before. The favorite subjects for debate 
have been those relating to passage by coagress of laws regulating 
wages, hours and working conditions and state adoption of laws simiJar to the 
Industria] Court Law in Kansas. 

The American Federation of Labor has answered thousands of requests 
for material to be used in these debates. It is more than gratifying to know 
that in a great majority of cases the debates have sustained the position 
of the American Federation of Labor, though it must have been the case 
that in many instances judges were compelled to render decisions very much 
to their own dislike. 

One of the best presentations in a college debate was found in the debate 
between ‘teams representing Washington (D. C.) College of Law and the 
National University Law School, held in Washington on April 15, 1922. 
The question was: 

“Resolved, That Congress should pass laws to regulate wages and work- 
ing conditions on railroads and in coal mines as essential industries and 
prohibit organized strikes of their employes (constitutionality assumed).” 

The victory of the negative has been attributed to the opening presenta- 
tion by Clarence C. Smith. 

In addition to Mr. Smith there were two other speakers. Their material 
was largely gathered from American Federation of Labor literature and is 
available to other debaters. The judges awarded the team a unanimous 
verdict. The judges were Francis N. Goodwin, assistant secretary of the 
Department of the Interior; Justice Jennings Bailey, associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and J. Miller Kenyon, attorney. 

Because of the wide interest in the question, among debaters and others, 
we publish extracts from the argument presented by Mr. Miller in leading 
the debate. These extracts, giving the major portion of Mr. Smith’s argument 
and all of his important points, may be of assistance to other students in sim- 
ilar debates. These extracts follow: 


The Argument 
“Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen: Mark 
‘Twain said many years ago, ‘Don’t hang the monkey wrench on the safety 
valve,’ and we in support of the negative of the question under discussion 
tonight maintain-that Congress should not hang its legislative monkey wrench 
on the social and economic safety valve of this country. Capitalists tell 
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us that if they pay a workman $10 a day he will ask for $12, and the laboring 
men say that if a capitalist is making 25 per cent profit and has a million 
dollars more than he will ever need, he will try to squeeze out 50 per cent 
profit and make ten millions more. And they are both right. Man is the only 
animal that seeks to live differently tomorrow from what he did yesterday, 
the only animal that has ambition, that is, filled with divine discontent. 
When he ceases to have that discontent, honorable judges, civilization will 
. decay; and while he continues to have it there must be great forces of pent-up 
human passions seeking an outlet, and the strike is the social safety valve 
upon which our opponents seek to hang the legislative monkey wrench. 
Stated in parliamentary language the question is: 


First Point 


First of all, honorable judges, such legislation is a step. backward, and 
we believe in progression rather than retrogression. From the time of Moses 
to the Declaration of Independence, strikes were always prohibited; they 
were called criminal conspiracies and were punishable by imprisonment. And 
our forefathers discarded anti-strike laws along with the divine right of kings, 
for two good reasons: First, because they absolutely failed to prevent strikes, 
and second, because when two workmen had agreed together to leave one 
job and seek a better one the freedom-loving citizens of the early days of 
this Republic would not permit them to be imprisoned for that act. If we were 
to adopt such legislation, honorable judges, we would be going back to the 


days of human slavery, to the time when accused persons were tortured in 
court to make them confess, to the days of the Salem witchcraft. 


Second Point 


We are opposed to the enactment of such legislation for the second 
reason that it deprives society of the weapon with which it has won its most 
important advances. Back in what the novelists call the merry days of 
England the coal cars in the mines were hauled by women on their hands 
and knees from twelve to fourteen hours a day. And in the early days of the 
mining industry in Pennsylvania, coal was sorted and the slate picked out by 
hand, by the bare hands of boys whose fingers were worn through until the 
blood dripped from them. At the manufacturers census of 1880 the ten-hour 
day was almost universal. Only 14 per cent of the wage earners worked 
less, and 17 per cent worked twelve hours or more. Have you ever heard 
of an industry which reduced the hours of Labor and raised wages until a 
strike or a threatened strike compelled such action? None of the so-called 
forces of good, neither the church or any other, has ever attacked the ram- 
parts of greed until the striking laborers themselves had blazed the trail 
through the wilderness of indifference. And what a victory they have won: 
At the 1920 census only 3 per cent worked more than ten hours and 88 per 
cent worked less than ten hours, mostly eight or less. And what of capital? 
Has the victory been one of Labor against capital? Go to China, honorable 
judges, where Labor may be hired for a few cents a day, where there are no 
labor unions and no strikes, and there you wil) find’that capital is’as un- 
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profitable as labor. Opportunities for investors were never better than they 
are in the United States today where Labor is best paid, where working con- 
ditions are the most attractive, there you will find that capital is most pros- 
perous and successful. We are opposed, honorable judges, to taking from 
society the only weapon with which it has actually won a substantial victory. 
Third Point 

And the third reason for our opposition to the proposed measure is that 
strikes have been settled and can continue to be settled without it. Our 
opponents would make you believe that we are about to be overwhelmed 
with strikes. One would think that they are some new evil like the flu result- 
ing from the present disturbed conditions of the world. News -gathering 
agencies treat strikes as they do everything else. If a strike occurs and is 
settled without disorder the papers say nothing about it, but if the employer 
ejects a striking workman from one of his houses or the workman throws a 
brick at the employer, thei there is a headline. The whole Republic begins to 
tremble as though some mighty Sampson were tugging at its pillars. The plain 
truth is, according to the government records, from the year 1881 to 1900, 
there were 22,793 strikes in this country, and you can not find a single in- 
stance in the records where an industry has disappeared or even ceased to 
develop because of a strike. Every one of those 22,793 strikes was settled. 
We defy our opponents to name off-hand twenty-five strikes that occurred 
during the year 1920. We can’t recall a half a dozen. We weren’t inconven- 
ienced enough to remember any of them. Yet the Labor Department says 
there were 3,109 strikes in this country during that year. Honorable judges, 
there isn’t a law on the statute books from the prohibition law up to those 
against murder that is as successful in preventing the crime against which it is 
directed as the present method of preventing economic explosions, the safety 
valve we call the strike. 


Fourth Point 


Our fourth reason ‘for taking the negative of this question is that the 
nation is better prepared to cope with a strike either on railroads or in coal 
mines than it has ever been before. Hydroelectric stations distributing light, 
heat and power; pipe lines distributing petroleum from the wells to the re- 
fineries; electric railways carrying freight and passengers between cities; and 
state and national highways alive with giant motor trucks carrying produce 
direct to the consumer, all these enable us to bridge a gap in coal production oa 
rail transportation in a way that was undreamed of at thetimeof the last great 
railroad strike, in 1894. At that time we had practically no interurban electric 
lines, while today we have approximately 20,000 miles in operation. The motor 
truck was still a creature of the imagination of the inventor, but in 1920, 
according to the Bureau of Public Roads, there were 841,690 commercial 
motor vehicles registered for use, and a rapidly increasing mileage of improved 
highways. In 1890, the total electric power used in manufacturing in the United 
States was much less than the amount used in the District of Columbia alore 
today, while at the 1920 census approximately one-third of all power in manu- 
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facturing was electric power. Honorable judges, there is less need for this 
kind of legislation in these two industries then there ever has been before, 
for we are a hundred times better prepared to meet a strike in either of them. 


Conclusion 


Honorable judges, for the purpose of this debate we have conceded that 
laws regulating wages and working conditions and prohibiting strikes are 
constitutional, that is, we have agreed not to urge against such measures that 
the courts would not enforce them. We have assumed that they are within 
the letter of the constitution. But even for the purpose of debate we can not 
concede to be true that which we know to be false and we must assert that al- 
though within the letter such laws stifle the very breath of liberty which our 
fathers intended to pervade-that sacred document. If this legislation be ex- 
tended to other industries we shall have reversed the very fundamental princi- 
ples of justice for which our fathers fought and died. Shall we hold before men 
the straight jacket of an enforced labor contract while cruel necessity with 
her lash of hunger drives them into it, and still call them free men? “Liberty” 
says the Supreme Court of the United States, means not only the right of the 
citizen to be free from the mere physical restraint of his person, but to be 
free in the engagement of all his faculties; to be free to use them in all lawful 
ways; to live and to work where he will; to earn his livelihood by any lawful 
calling; to pursue any livelihood or avocation, and for that purpose to enter 
into all contracts which may be proper, necessary and essential to his carry- 
ing out to a successful conclusion the purposes above mentioned.” Labor, 
say the courts, is the primary foundation of all wealth, and the liberty to enter 
into contracts by which Labor shall be employed in such way as the laborers 
shall deem most beneficial, and of others to employ such labor, is necessarily 
included. 





Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from the 
power of the people. In my present position I could scarcely be justified were 
I to omit raising a warning voice against this approach of returning despotism. 
It is not needed or fitting here that a general argument should be made in 
favor of popular institutions, but there is one point with its connection not 
so hackneyed as most others, to which I ask a brief attention. It is the effort 
to place capital on an equal footing with, if not above, labor in the structure 
of government; it is assumed that labor is available only in connection with 
capital, that nobody labors unless somebody else owning capital somehow, 
by the use of it, induces him to labor —Abraham Lincoln. 





The labor movement is the manifestation of that unrest born of the 
conviction that injustice prevails which needs remedying and supplanting 
by justice and right. The labor movement voices the aspirations of the toil- 
ing masses as well as lays bare their wrongs. It is the means through which 
tyranny is held in check; it lives in their minds and hearts, and will not and 
cannot be crushed. 
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When the Transportation Act creating the U, S. Railroad Labor Board was 

before Congress, the American Federation of Labor opposed 
ee eae protested. against the enactment of that legislation. 
TION ACT A : : 
PANDORA Box he Transportation Act, also known as the Esch-Cummins 

Act, was made an issue in the last national campaign and the 
present administration accepted responsibility for the measure. Early 
decisions of the board were of comparatively small moment, as was to have 
been expected, but from the very beginning the actions of the board proved 
the contentions of Labor. 

On July 1, the members of six organizations comprising what are known 
as the shop crafts, withdrew their service on practically all American rail- 
roads. Scarcely more than forty-eight hours thereafter, the Railroad Labor 
Board furnished the final evidence in support of Labor’s opposition to all 
tribunals of that character. This the board did by issuing an order stating that 
those workers who had gone on strike had lost all standing before the board 
and could not have grievances considered by the board. This meant that the 
Railroad Labor Board, speaking as an arm of the U. S. Government, had for 
all practical purposes outlawed the unions whose members had ceased work. 
The board went further and advised the railroad managements that strike 
breakers should be organized and that the organizations so formed would be 
recognized and dealt with by the Railroad Labor Board. 

It was impressed upon the public, both by the Railroad Labor Board 
and by the government itself, that the board as the representative of the gov- 
ernment, had back of it the full force of the government. It was therefore 
the government itself which spoke in issuing the order calling for the organiza- 
tion of strike breakers into so-called unions. These new organizations called 
for by the government were to replace the bona fide unions of workers who were 
compelled to withdraw their services because of vast reductions in wages 
ordered by the Railroad Labor Board. These orders reduced wages and 
destroyed working conditions which in many cases had been standard for a 
long period of years. 

In the first place, the Railroad Labor Board destroyed the institution of 
joint negotiations between railroad workers and railroad managements, sub- 
stituting therefor a court before which both parties were bound to appear as 
litigants and not in any sense as parties to a conference. In the second place, 
the board has sought to make its so-called awards appear to be the result of 
impartial inquiry, which they were not, and which they could not have been, 
inasmuch as the representatives of the workers constitute about one-third 
of the membership of the entire board. One-third of the members of the 
board represent the railroads, one-third supposedly represent the public: 
and one-third was appointed to represent the workers. If there is such a thing 


as an impartial public, sympathetic neither toward employers nor employed, 
(568) 
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it is impossible to find representatives of such an impartial public for such a 
board as the Railroad Labor Board. It is clear, in any event, that they 
have not been found, because the important decisions of the board have been 
reached by a vote of six to three, with the representatives of the employes in 
the minority. 

The strike of the railroad shop crafts has made more acute than ever 
the whole issue of the creation of state boards and tribunals of various kinds, 
created for the purpose of compelling workers to remain at work against their 
interests and against their will. Every pretense of fairness and justice made 
by the proponents of such tribunals was swept away when the Railroad 
Labor Board declared that it could not deal with organizations which had gone 
on strike, but would deal with organizations formed by strike breakers 
(bred and hatched by the management), who took the places of those who 


struck. : 

The American Federation of Labor at its convention in Cincinnati in June 
had under consideration the entire question of regulation of trade unions 
and of employment through commissions and similar tribunals dealing with 
projects of national scope, as well as those of only state-wide character. 

In view of the most recent declaration of the Railroad Labor Board, the 
report adopted by the convention is of particular interest: 

“Interwoven throughout all of these legislative enactments and legislative pro- 
posals,”’ said the convention, “‘is the insidious attempt to extend the doctrine of conspiracy 
to the whole trade union movement and thus to prevent the constructive, effective and 
efficient application of the principles of organization and cooperation by the wage earners.” 

Whatever else may be said of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations Law, the fact 
remains that the wheels of industry can not be moved by anti-strike legislation any more 
effectively than coal can be dug by injunction. 

The experience had with the Colorado Industrial Commission Law demonstrated 
even more clearly the real viciousness and futility of legislation of this character. Instead 
of making for peace and tranquility it necessarily aggravates and intensifies industrial 
conflicts. 

It is evident from the report of the Executive Council that the legislative repre- 
sentatives of the people of the state of New York were not misguided by the combination 
of political ambition and private greed in the campaign to secure similar legislation in 
that state. 

It would seem that the propaganda for industrial feudalism supported by political 
bureaucracy has, however, found its way into the White House. It is most regrettable 
to note the utterances of the President of the United States wherein he disapproves 
Labor’s reluctant but necessary resort to the right to strike against industrial oppres- 
sion. It may be well to recall in this connection a most appropriate utterance upon the 
same subject by another President. Abraham Lincoln said: 

“I am glad that a system of labor prevails under which laborers can strike when they 
want to, where they are not obliged to work under all circumstances and are not tied 
down to work whether you pay them for it or not. I like a system which lets a man 
‘quit’ when he wants to and I wish it might prevail everywhere. I want a man to have 
a chance to better his condition. That is the true system. I am not ashamed to confess 
that twenty-five years ago I was a hired laborer.” 

It is for no arbitrary reason that we oppose these proposals for compulsery submis- 
sion to tribunals created by the state. It is because of the fundamental principle involved 
and because of the utter failure of such institutions to promote either peace, freedom 
or justice. 

We make the definite statement that the campaign for establishment of so-called 
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industrial courts and commissions is the result of the conniving and designing of financial, 
commercial and industrial interests for the definite purpose of defeating the legitimate 
aspirations of the workers. 

It is the aim of this campaign and of these institutions either to limit or to destroy 
constitutional rights. These rights we can not surrender without surrendering every- 
thing. To submit to the imposition of industrial courts, means to abandon the road to 
freedom and to accept enslavement. 

From many directions and through many proposals, the campaign of organized 
financial, commercial and industrial interests, makes itself evident. The whole object 
is to deprive the workers of all opportunity to exercise a voice in the determination of terms 
and conditions under which they shall give service and to prevent workers from with- 
drawing their service where they can not agree to terms and conditions proposed by 


employers. 

This is not an issue upon which there can be compromise. The cleavage is sharp 
and clear. The industrial court, the industrial commission, the proposals to regulate 
voluntary associations of workers and farmers, these are the devices of kings and chan- 
cellors to hold subjects in submission and humility; they can not be tolerated by free men. 

Labor, for its service to the community as a producer, receives wages. Manu- 
facturers and merchants for their service receive profits. Those who favor the character 
of legislation under consideration allege that the welfare of the community justifies the 
state in determining maximum wage rates. Were the same principles to be applied to 
manufacturers and merchants and a maximum price were to be placed on their returns, 
manufacturers and merchants would sweep out of office those who had dared to authorize 
the state to fix maximum prices and maximum profits in private industry and commerce. 


The decree of the Railroad Labor Board, to the effect that unions whose 
members went on strike in preference to accepting the awards of the board 
could have no further standing before the board, is but the logical outcome of 
the institution itself. The Railroad Labor Board was not invested with au- 
thority to compel workers to remain at work, nor was it directed by law to 
interfere with those cases where employers and employed were able to agree 
between themselves. The Railroad Labor Board, however, like every other 
similar institution, has usurped its powers and broadened its field of action. 
The desire to do this seems to be inherent in every institution of that character. 
It has been so with the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, which is the 
outstanding example of the industrial court idea in states. It will be so 
wherever limited power is conferred upon any individual or group of indivi 
duals. The desire to accumulate and exercise additional power ceases only 
when power is unlimited. 

Mr. Samuel Untermyer, who has been acting as counsel for the Lock- 
wood Committee in the state of New York, and who in that capacity has been 
delving into industrial conditions and industrial relations, has undoubtedly 
overlooked that factor in his work and in his proposals for relief from what he 
considers to be abuses. Mr. Untermyer, who is a very able lawyer, and who 
should know all of the implications of a grant of power, has finally laid before 
the Lockwood Committee recommendations which have been for many months 
in the process of development. 

The reason for discussing Mr. Untermyer’s recommendations in con- 
nection with the Railroad Labor Board and other similar institutions, is that, 
while” his recommendations on their face appear to call for an entirely differ- 
ent kind of regulatory institution, in reality they point to exactly the same 
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idea of control that is exercised in the Railroad Labor Board. Everything 
that Mr. Untermyer has to propose is summed up in one paragraph of a rather 
lengthy letter which he has written to Senator Charles C. Lockwood, Chair- 
man of the committee which bears his name. That paragraph is as follows: 

There should be some form of regulation and supervision of unincorporated associa- 
tions other than those organized for purely charitable purposes. This would apply princi- 
pally, although not entirely, to labor unions. Every such association should be required to 
take out a license and in order to do so its constitution, by-laws, rules, regulations and 
practices would be subject to the approval of the licensing power. 

Mr. Untermyer proposes that unions be licensed. If unions are to be 
licensed, there must be, first of all, a bureau through which licenses will be 
issued. If licenses may be issued, they may also be withheld, or revoked, and 
while the state may to some extent determine the rules under which licenses 
may be issued or withheld, the Bureau will, according to its own desires, en- 
large upon the regulations laid down in the law, exactly as the Railroad 
Labor Board has done. 

The Railroad Labor Board has of its own"motion set up a licensing sys- 
tem. In its ruling that the unions now on strike may not appear before it as 
representative of the workers in the shop trades, it has declared those trades in 
effect without license. It has, so far as it has the power, declared that they do 
not exist; that they[have no right to exist and that they will not be permitted 
to function. We have in effect a government decree that certain unions can not 
exist because they refuse to accept conditions and terms of work and wages laid 
down by the government. It thus becomes a crime to disagree with the gov- 
ernment as to terms and conditions of work and wages, although there is no 
provision in the law making such disagreement a crime. 

Mr. Untermyer’s licensing system would establish at the outset what the 
Railroad Labor Board has arrived at by indirection after a lapse of time. 
There could be no other result except that those organizations whose conduct 
was pleasing to officialdom, which is to say to the state, would be licensed and 
thos¢ whose conduct was unpleasing would not be licensed. The justice of their 
conduct would not necessarily enter into the equation at all. 

In the course of a letter to Mr. Lockwood, discussing the proposals sub- 
mitted by Mr. Untermyer, the President of the American Federation of Labor 
said: 

Of course, Mr. Untermyer knows that such license or regulation would apply almost 
exclusively to labor organizations. He proposes that a trade commission should be created 
by the legislature and supplemented by such a trade commission by the government 
of the United States, and that these commissions should grant licenses to labor organiza- 
tions; that the laws and regulations of the unions should be submitted to these commis- 
sions for approval, modification or rejection; and that any labor organization failing to 
make the changes directed by the trade commission would be refused a license, or if hav- 

ing had a license granted, same would be revoked, the logical result of which would be to 
stigmatize the union as unlawful and it would be disbanded. 

And this proposal of Mr. Untermyer’s he feels would “greatly strengthen the cause 
of organized labor.” In his letter he acknowledges that the labor organizations which 
indulge in or practice certain actions which are regarded as indefensible, consist of a very 
small number, and yet, because there are a few unions which indulge in suca practices 
the government of the state and of the United States snould place all the 50,000 unions 
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under a ban and their existence depend upon the sufferanee, whim or fancy of a commis- 
sion created by the political machinery of the government. 

We have seen governmental commissions and boards, national state and local, 
functioning in, many matters affecting the people. Has there been one of these com- 
missions which has not extended or attempted to extend its jurisdiction and power? 
Has there been one of these commissions or boards dealing with matters affecting the 
relations between workers and employers that has not assumed jurisdiction and powers 
never by law conceded to them? Is it conceivable that the commission advocated by Mr. 
Untermyer in respect to the labor organizations would not for economic or political 
considerations acquire to itself jurisdiction, discretion and power far beyond that granted 
to it by law? In all my experience and information, such commissions or boards in their 
init al functioning, seem to be wholly fair and make it appear that their conclusions 
are made palatable, only at the first opportunity to turn all their legal power and all their 
usurped power against the workers, the people less capable of defending their rights and 
interests before commissions, boards or legislative or executive bodies. And all this Mr. 
Untermyer would ask you to believe is proposed to “strengthen organized labor.” 

In the real unlawful practices your committee, Mr. Untermyer, through its judicial 
tribunals, have brought about convictions, sentences and imprisonment of some labor 
men. What more should be asked? From time immemorial the great masses of the 
working people have been oppressed; tyranny, injustice, poverty, misery have been their 
lot. Who were their defenders, their advocates, their tribunes? As a result of years of the 
conditions in which the toilers were placed, there developed a few men who saw and wno 
preached the doctrine tnat if the workers organized in unions they would acquire a 
voice and tne opportunity to defend and protect themselves against rapacity and injus- 
tice until now there are approximately six million wage earners organized in labor unions. 
That in such a mass organization which has admittedly done so mucn to bring light into 
the life and the work of all the workers there are some small groups whose practices can- 
not be approved, ig saying much for the increased intelligence, understanding and con- 
servatism of that great body of men. No one can truthfully dispute that the wage earners 
of America are the most productive workers individually and collectively as compared with 
the workers of any other country on the face of the globe. No one can question the 
loyalty and the conservatism and rational and natural aspirations of the working people 
of America and it comes not with good grace to limit or regulate by law or by commis- 
sion or board these attributes of good citizenship and good workmanship under the 
pretense of strengthening the cause of labor. 


It can only be said in addition that whatever may be the intention of 
legislatures, congresses, or governmental executives in bringing into existence 
such courts and commissions as have been here under discussion, the fact 
remains that in practice they will not work, because American-men and women 
will not permit the destruction of their liberties through such agencies. The 
stated object of such courts and commissions in every case is to secure the con- 
tinuous operation of industry. The real object is to secure the continuous 
operation of industry on terms which are the terms of employers. If the 
operation of industry is to be continuous, it must be so on terms of justice 
and terms of justice are not the terms arbitrarily offered by employers and 
imposed upon workers against their will. Those terms which in every case most 
nearly approximate justice are terms which are agreed upon in conference 
between the representatives of employes and the representatives of employers. 
Every other method except that of negotiation and agreement is an arbitrary 
method which can produce only troubles, dissatisfaction and injustice. That 
method is available to all and until it is generally accepted in practice, there 
will of necessity be stoppage of work and consequent stoppage of production. 
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Continuous production based upon injustice is not the demand nor the ideal 
ef the American people. The American people have met much greater sacrifice 
than any which is involved in the temporary stoppage of production for the 
sake of justice. 

Labor has full confidence that justice will continue to remain the highest 
ideal of the American people and that ultimately the idea of autocracy in 
industry, or the imposition of terms by decree of employers, will cease. 
Courts such as that in Kansas, boards such as the Railroad Labor Board, 
licensing schemes such as that proposed by Mr. Untermyer, are but agencies 
for the imposition of an autocratic will. They but strengthen the position of 
those employers who oppose the growth of democracy in industry. A growing 
public understanding will bring about their removal. There is a better way, a 
more democratic way, a way more productive of justice for all of our people, 
and that way must prevail. 





Communist propagandists came to the convention of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor at Cincinnati, with the appareat hope of de- 
poo veloping there che climax to years of propaganda. What 
UNOHAKEN communism got in Cincinnati was more than defeat—it was a 

rout. By an overhwelming vote the convention reaffirmed 
the position originally taken at Montreal and re-asserted at Deaver. The 
Committee on International Relations had before it in Cincinnati three 
resolutions. One of these contained a detailed analysis of the present situa- 
tion in Russia and contained a declaration reaffirming the position already 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. The other two resolutions de- 
manded recognition of the Soviet government and the establishment of trade 
relations. 

Upon presentation of the committee report to the convention a minority 
report was submitted by Max Hayes and signed by Timothy Healy. It was 
upon this minority report that the issue came. 

Minority speakers appareatly were determined to make the most of the 
opportunity and as a result the debate on the question was more spectacular 
than the debate on any other questioa before the convention, consuming 
portions of the sessions of two days. 

Supporters of the report of the committee produced during the course 
of the debate what was probably the most complete statement of the Russian 
situation that has ever been produced in debate before a public assembly 
anywhere. These speakers repeatedly emphasized the fact that their asser- 
tions were taken from actual records and that no questionable evidence 
had been used either in the report of the committee, or in the debate. 

One of the principal points raised by the minority in the course of the 
debate was the question of trade relations, the minority insisting that the 
Russian people were suffering because of the lack of a forma) trade agree- 
ment between the United States and the Red autocracy. In order to ascer- 
tain the exact facts with relation to the volume of trade with Russia and the 
restrictions surrounding trade, the President of the American Federation of 
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Labor sent identical telegrams to Secretary of State Hughes and Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, as follows: 

Some are alleging that there is an American blockade against trading with Russia 
and that because of that blockade the people of Russia are denied the opportunity 
of the freedom of securing the products of the United States and that thereby the peorle 
of Russia are denied the opportunity of recuperating and reconstructing their economic 
and commercial condition. Will you kindly reply as expeditiously as possible? 


In reply to this telegram, and while the debate was in progress, replies 
were received from both officials. It was an interesting coincidence that the 
replies were received while the President was addressing the convention on the 
subject and they were read into the record as a part of his address. The 
replies received from Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover were as follows: 

WasHIncTon, D. C., June 23, 1922. 
Mr. Samust Gompers, A. F. or L., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Replying to your inquiry I have to inform you that there are no legal obstacles to 
trade with Russia so far as the United States is concerned. The products of the United 
States may be freely purchased and shipped to Russia and are actually being so pur- 
chased and shipped. The obstacles that exist to greater trade are due to the situation in 
Russia, and this is in control of those who dominate the affairs of Russia. The essential 
condition for a return to productivity in Russia, which can alone afford permanent basis 
for trade, were pointed out in this government’s declaration of March 25, 1921, to be 
safety of life, the recognition by firm guarantees of private property, the sanctity of con- 
tract and the right of free labor. This is not an artificial conception but simply a statement 
of fact. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the concern and sympathy which weal feel for the 
people of Russia. ‘These have been manifested in most unmistakable manner. And it is 
hardly necessary to add that we look forward with the most friendly hope to the solution 
of Russia’s present difficulties and to the part whi h American enterprise can take in Rus- 


sian economic rehabilitations. 
Cuas. E. HuGHEs, 
Secretary of State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1922. 
Hon. SAMUEL GOMPERS, te 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Your wire date. There have been no restrictions by the American Government 
against Americans trading with Russia for the last two years. The obstacles to trade 
are purely the creation of the Soviet authorities first because foreign trade is all retained 
in the hands of the Soviet agents so that American exporters must deal solely w th them 
and are not allowed to ship their goods into Russia for sale to Russian individuals and thus 
the normal development of trade by exchange of goods is prevented. Second the Soviet 
reserves for purchase of goods has comprised the old Czarist gold reserve plus such 
goods as the Soviet agencies have exported from Russia. As there is no consequential 
production going on in Russia the export of goods is trivial, the gold reserve seems 
to be now practically all expended. Practically the whole of this gold has come to America 
either in the purchase of American goods direct by the Soviet authorities or by European 
nations selling their own goods and then using the gold received to purchase other com- 
modities from us. There appears to be little prospect of further gold except that recently 
taken from the churches. Third, even were the soviet prohibitions upon trading removed 
there can not be any considerable trade so long as there are no guarantees as to the 
security of goods belonging to American merchants; but of more importance than this the 
total breakdown in production in Russia provides but little for exchange. The prob- 
lem is therefore again one solely for solution by the Soviet authorities. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1922. 
Hon. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Add to my telegram today the following: The con<ern we all feel for the terrible 
situat on of the Russian people is well evidenced by the sixty-five millions of dollars 
in food and medical supplies that America has furnished and distributed under my 
direction during the present famine. Some ten millions of farmers and workmen with the 
women and children are now being fed daily. In addition to this the rest of the world is 
feeding about three hundred thousand. Your firm support in the inauguration of this 
movement of practical Americanism was of the utmost importance and is itself proof 
of your own real sympathy with the Russian people. ; 
HERBERT HOOVER. 

In addition to the above telegrams there was received from Mr. William 
English Walling, internationally known as a student of Russian affairs, a tele- 
gram containing information having a most important bearing on the subject. 
In this telegram, Mr. Walling set forth the attitude of European socialist 
organizations toward the Soviet regime and thus refuted arguments on which 
the minority had strongly relied. Mr. Walling’s telegram was as follows: 

Watch Hu, R. 1., June 24, 1922. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At meeting of Second International in Cologne in May delegates’ from various 
countries denounced Bolshevists as follows: Hungarian delegate said they advocate 
fraud and deceit. Swedish delegates they attempt to wreck trade unions. Dutch dele- 
gat they violate fundamental principles of democracy. Norway delegate they have 
completely destroyed working class organization in Norway. German delegate opposed 
to all cooperation w:th them. Macdonald for England and entire Second International 
executive said their venemous attacks on labor leaders continue. Have broken all pledges 
including fair trial for Moscow labor leaders and investigation of what Georgian delegate 
called diabolic savagery in Georgia. 

i Wnutam ENGLISH WALLING. 

Every speaker who addtessed the convention in support of the report 
of the committee, including the President of the American Federation of 
Labor, pointed to the propaganda work continued over a period of years by 
Russian communists in their efforts to destroy the American Federation of 
Labor. The President of the American Federation of Labor went into this 
phase of the questioa at some Jeagth and pointed out the fact that it has 
been the purpose of the Bolshevists to destroy the American labor move- 
ment as a condition precedent to the destruction of the American government. 

Delegate John P. Frey, of the International Molders’ Union, read into 
the record an article by Leon Johaux, General Secretary of the French Con- 
federation of Labor, published ia the official organ of ‘the International 
Federation of Trade Unions under date of May, 1922. 

In this article Johaux pointed out the methods followed by the Com- 
munists in France to destroy the French trade union movement and pre- 
sented what probably is the first complete official account of the Communist 
attack on the French labor movement and the resistance offered to that 
attack. The article in describing the methods of Communists’ organizations 
within the trade unions says that ‘‘the idea of forming ‘cells’ within the trade 
unions as prescribed by the third international was applied unsparingly even 
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before that idea had been officially sanctioned as a general principle of action” 
and pointed out other phases of the destructive campaign, including the cam- 
paign of slander against the leaders and the organizing of foredoomed strikes. 
The article goes on to say that: 

The “cells” which are being formed within our movement have assumed a character 
which reveals sufficiently the real object their instigators have in view. In our country 
they have been given the name of “Revolutionary Trade Union Committees.” Things 
have come to such a pass that an organization has been formed within the organiza- 
tion. Not only are there Revolutionary Trade Union Committees within the trade 
unions; in the industrial federations there are so-called ‘Federal Sub-Committees;” and 
finally, thére is, towering above all the others, a central commission of the Revolutionary 
Trade Union Committee. 


The significance of this description of the tactics employed by Com- 
munist propagandists in France was not lost upon the coavention. 

In closing the debate, Delegate Matthew Woll contributed materially 
to the evidence on this point by citing what actually had transpired in the case 
of the International Ladies’ Garmeat Workers. Following is a quotation 
from the record giving Delegate Woll’s statement in that connection: 

May I submit this as a statement of fact that may be verified in this convention 

and which, I think, will indicate clearly that if that course is possible and is followed 
we may rest assured that there are other similar agencies at work within the trade union 


movement. 
I refer to the International Ladies’ Garment Workers and I particularize upon 


its president, Ben Schlesinger, who, as you well know, visited Russia and Mr. Lenine and 
all the leaders of the soviet government. Upon his return to New York City there im- 
mediately followed from Russia a commisar with the special duty and purpose to be 
carried out by him to seek Mr. Ben Schlesinger at the earliest possible moment, which 
he did. And he, conferring with Mr. Schlesinger, demanded of Mr. Schlesinger that he 
join the red trade union movement, and if he declined to do that immediately he (the 
commisar) would undertake the upbuilding of a seceding, disrupting, dual body and leave 
no stone unturned to weaken not only himself (Schlesinger) but the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers. 

Delegate Schlesinger, interrupting: “‘And the officials of the Ladies’ Garment 


Workers.”’ 

Delegate Woll, continuing: And Ben Schlesinger as a trade unionist opened the door 
and told him to get out as fast as he could. He went out, and today the attack is being 
made upon the International Ladies’ Garment Workers that was thregtened. Mr. 
Schlesinger, by his own interruption, has verified that fact. 


Owiag to the great inierest in the subject, not only within the ranks of 
organized labor, but among al] our people, it is fitting that the repori of the 
committee as adopted by the convention by an overwhelming majority should 
be given the widest possible circulation. There is no indicacion that the 
destructive efforts of Sovie! propagandists will be discontinued and there is 
no reason to believe that the threat so brazenly made to the President of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union may not be made to the 
officers of other organizations. For these reasons the report of the committee 
enunciating the official position of the Amierican Federation of Labor is here 
presented in full: 

Your committee, having had under consideration Resolutions Nos. 25, 28 and 84, 

find that in Resolutions 25 and 28 the preambles are unfounded and unwarranted and 
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the deductions therefore unfounded. We therefore recommend non-concurrence in 
Resolutions Nos. 25 and 28 and report upon Resolution No. 84 as follows: 

Your committee having under consideration Resolution No. 84, has given the subject- 
matter thereof most careful attention and has made a detailed examination of a large 
mass of official and documentary evidence in order that there might be absolute assurance 
of accuracy in every respect. It is not possible to present to the convention a full account 
of all the evidence that is available, since there could easily be prepared from that evi- 
dence a volume larger than the entire proceedings of this convention. It is possible only to 
present a most meager summary of our findings and to assure the convention that we 
find the statements contained in Resolution No. 84 sustained in every particular. 

Concerning many of the statements contained in the resolution there is no dispute. 
As a matter of fact, those points which are in reality most significant and most important 
so far as American labor is concerned are not disputed. The existence of a dictator- 
ship over the Russian people is beyond dispute. On the contrary, the existence of that 
dictatorship has been proclaimed to the world as the fulfillment of all the hopes of those 
to whom Communism is a gospel. In proclaiming “‘the dictatorship of the proletariat” the 
Soviet authorities are not always frank in depicting the methods by which that dictator- 
ship is continued in power, but it is possible to find in official and authenticated records 
descriptions of the methods employed, and your committee is of the opinion that those 
methods compare well with the methods of all the great dictatorships and autocracies. 
No refinement of cruelty has been overlooked. 

The statements that there is in Russia no freedom of the press, no freedom of speech 
and no freedom of assemblage are undisputed; they are everywhere known te be the 
facts. ‘Neither do we find dispute as to the abolition of the secret ballot. The economic 
breakdown of Russia is a matter of world concern. We are aware of the fact that spokes- 
men for the Soviet government seek to excuse or explain the economic breakdown and 
the appalling condition of starvation on the ground of losses and disorganization incident 
to the war and on the ground of failure of rainfall. It is not necessary to minimize the 
effects of either of these factors. Nor does the presence of either statement eliminate 
the disorganization and destruction wrought by the Soviet government as the direct 
result of its effort to put into practice the philosophy of Communism. 

So liberal-minded a person as Dr. Vernon Kellogg, one of Mr. Hoover’s most im- 
portant associates in Russian relief work, speaking after intimate first-hand and personal 
knowledge, thus emphatically refutes the Soviet claim in this respect: 

“The waste and devastation of war, and the requisitioning by the Soviet government 
of the farmers’ surplus production, thus destroying all incentive to surplus production, 
have combined to produce a food shortage all over Russia in the last two or three years, 
whatever the rainfall.” 

Mr. Hoover, himself, describes the situation as follows: 

‘The causes of the famine are such that they will be recurrent every year until 
there is much further change in the economic system of Russia. 

“The industrial collapse has brought about these conditions. The wide-spread preva- 
lence of disease and famine represents the fruits of this collapse. 

“The drought in the Volga region would not be of such fatal character but for the 
general decadence of agriculture and the reduction of surplus stocks in other regions, the 
decay of transportation rendering most. difficult the movement of such local surpluses 
as do stilt exist.” , 

It is set forth in the resolution that a propaganda of deception has been conducted 
under the direction of Soviet authorities and that, in addition to other aims, it has been 
the purpose of this propaganda to undermine and destroy the American Federation 
of Labor. Numerous authoritative statements might be cited in this connection, but we 
deem it necessary to go at length into a point which has been made so thoroughly clear 
to the world by the Soviets themselves. We call attention, however, to one specific declara- 
tion of the Third Internationale, the political propaganda agency of Soviet power, as 


follows: 
“VY. Especial attention must be paid to the American Federation of Labor. It must 
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be broken, agitating with the energetic aid of the I. W. W. for the creation of revolutionary 
trade unions.” 

Another official pronouncement of the Third Internationale containing instructions 
to sympathizers in the United States contains explicit instructions for the undermining 
and destruction of the American Federation of Labor in the following language: 

“First, organize smal] Communist groups for the purpose of conducting revolutionary 
propaganda and establishing Communist influence in the component unions of the 
American Federation of Labor; and 

“Second, organize in the unions special bodies, such a; shop committees, work- 
men’s councils, etc., for the purpose of opposing the bureaucracy of the unionist leader- 
ship and of attempting to bring about the rejection of the old forms of union organiza- 
tion in favor of revolutionary activity and a system of industrial rather than trade unions, 
as well as of organizing strikes wherever possible, irrespective of the decisions of the pres- 
ent-day leaders of the unions. 

‘This work in the old unions must always be connected with the realization that 
‘one of the principal aims of the movement in America must be the creation of a new 
labor organization, independent of the American Federation of Labor. The fact that most 
‘workmen in America are not organized; that the unions which are not affiliated with 
American Federation of Labor have a membership of more than a million; that there 
exists a tendency toward the creation of ‘one big union;’ that unions separate them- 
selves from the American Federation of Labor all the time—all this makes it possible and 
necessary that all these forces be united into a new labor organization, based upon the 
principles of the industrial union and of the class struggle. The Communist party and 
the I. W. W. should work together for the accomplishment of this great aim. 

“In order that this should be done it is necessary that the revolutionary masses in 
the I. W. W. should take all power away from those union officials. 

“Striving to create this new labor organization, the Communist party must at the 
same time remain in close and continuous contact with the workmen who still remain 
members of the old unions, and even after the creation of the new labor organization, 
the Communists must continue their revolutionary work in the ranks of the American 
Federation of Labor, in order to unite and mobilize all class-conscious workmen in the 
s truggle against capitalism. By means of the Communist groups organized in all the 
unions, as well as special organizations and the new great labor organization, the unifica- 
tion of the revolutionary incustrial forces of the proletariat will be completed.” 

The question of famine relief is touched upon in Resolution No. 84, and your com- 
mi ttee wishes it might have an opportunity to go thoroughly into that subject in its 
re port. €vffice it to say that the Soviet authorities and the friends of Sovietism in America 
have neglected no opportunity to create propaganda for the Soviet{under the guise of 
‘securing famine relief. In an article in behalf of this alleged relief quite generally pub- 
lished in the United States, one of its spokesmen brazenly described the desire of the 
Soviets as follows: 

“We ask !abor to consign what it sends to the port officer of the Soviet government 
in order that the people of Russia can see that the workers of the world recognize the 
Russian Workers’ Republic; trust it, and hope it will make good.” 

It was further requested that such relief supplies be shipped to Russia ‘‘as the 
Russians prefer to have it done and to send with it the mute message the Russians are 
hungry to hear--that American labor understands . . . for it is the sign that the 
American workers realize that the Russian workers are in a long, jong strike for the com- 
mon good.” A more complete misrepresentation of the actual facts and of the attitude of 
American labor would be difficult to imagine. 

We can not refrain here from calling attention to the great relief work conducted by 
the American Relief Administration, and we are happy to say effectively and conscienti- 

-ously supported and assisted by the officers of the American Federation of Labor. 

It is advisable to say a word in connection with portions of the resolution dealing 
with tyranny and brutality under the Soviets. There can never be compiled any ade- 
-quate statement c oncerning the number who have died of starvation as the result of Soviet 
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ncompetence and blundering, but it is possible to present a partial tabulation of those who 
have been murdered by the Soviets in pursuit of its policy of deliberate violence and 
extermination, because it is in the most convenient form we quote a compilation made by 
Archbishop Alexander, head of the Greek Orthodox Church in North America, who 
drew his figures from Soviet sources. Archbishop Alexander found that in the period 
from November 7, 1917, to.July 1, 1921, the following executions were instigated by the 


Soviets: 


“Clergymen 1,215 
Bishops.. 
Professors and school teachers. 
Physicians and their assistants 
Army and navy officers. 
Soldiers 
Policemen of higher ranks 
Policemen of lower ranks 


























Belonging to the intellectual class 
Manual workers.. 











815,100 
1,766,118’’ 








As to propaganda conducted in the United States in behalf of Communism, we 
find it unnecessary to add anything to the statement contained in the resolution to the 
effect that it is ‘too obvious to need fresh description.” We can not overlook the fact 
that in Russia and in the rest of the world, the Soviet powers have made special efforts to 
exterminate the bona fide trade union movement. In Russia there is no longer a free trade 
union movement. The trade unions have ceased to exist except in name and as agencies 
for the carrying out of Soviet orders. In fact, under the most recent decrees of the Soviets 
in their alleged turnback toward capitalism, the workers have not only been deprived 
of the right to speak through their trade unions, but have, in fact, been made absolutely 
powerless against the arbitrary and autocratic orders of Soviet factory managers, who, 
in many cases, are the same individuals who held those positions prior to the downfall 
of the Czar’s regime. Instead of gaining freedom, the workers have lost even that meager 
degree of independence and strength which they possessed under the old autocracy. 

The notorious Cheka, which is the old Czarist secret police organization made 
more efficient than ever, possessed of all of the horrible arts of the inquisition, is and 
has been the Soviets’ main instrument in torturing, executing and exiling those trade 
unionists who have had the courage to stand for a free trade union movement in the 
face of the dictates of the autocracy. The Cheka, agent of death and destruction, typical 
instrument of absolutism, has been described by Zinoveff, one of Lenine’s principal aids, as 
“the ornament and glory of our party.” 

We feel that it would be trespassing upon the time of the convention were we to ex- 
tend our report so as to include further details. The evidence however, is most un- 
limited. It is not necessary to take the word of those who are opposed to the Soviet 
government or to the philosophy upon which it is built. It is necessary only to observe 
the operations of the Soviet autocracy and to study its official pronouncements and the 
utterances and descriptions of those who are its authorized spokesmen and propagandists. 
Should it be contended that the recent statements to the effect that a return to capital- 
ism is under way in Russia, we can only add that whatever policy may be found in opera- 
tion in Russia at any moment is a policy defined by an autocracy, and, therefore, revok- 
able at any moment by the same authorities. We find it nothing less than amiazing 
that any American trade unionist should permit himself to be misguided in relation 
to the subject under discussion. The evidence is easy of access and is most voluminous. 
We find but one explanation for the misleading of any person in this respect. The plea 
for recognition of the Soviet autocracy is customarily a plea couched in terms of emo- 
tional‘sm and sentimentalism. Human sympathies, perhaps more fully developed in the 
trade union movement than elsewhere, are played upon skillfully by those whose busi- 
ness it is to seek support of the autocratic powers that are ruining the Russian nation. 
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The answer to those pleas must be coucked in terms of facts, and it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that among those whose convictions are.determined by considerations 
of emotion the facts have little meaning. In view of what we have here set forth and in 
view of everything we have been able to discover, we can recommend only that the posi- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor remain as it was so clearly defined at Montreal 
and affirmed in Denver. 

Your committee concurs in Resolution No. 84. 





The convention of the American Federation of Labor, held in Cincinnati, 

Ohio, June 12-24, was called upon to face issues more grave 
CINCINRATE than those which have existed at any time since the entry of 
pore itor the United States into the European War. On the opposite 
WORK page is a photograph of the convention, taken during the early 

part of the first week of its sessions. Perhaps three-quarters 
of a million men were on strike when the convention was called to order. The 
railroad shop trades were on the eve of a cessation of work. In every case the 
cause of Labor’s protest was substantially the same. A general condition 
was confronting the entire movement. The elements of this general condition 
were a desire on the part of employers everywhere to reduce wages, destroy 
established working conditions and, wherever possible, to destroy the unions 
themselves. The fact is that the convention met just about at the point of 
greatest resistance on both sides of the industrial struggle. 

The Executive Council reported to the convention that the movement 
for the so-called open shop had been fought to a standstill and that labor 
was at the beginning of an aggressive movement. This was actually the case, 
although the railroads of the country were determin d to make one final effort 
in the general attack on Labor. 

In addition to an acute industrial condition the convention had to deal 
with political events of the greatest magnitude. The Supreme Court had just 
handed down its decision in the Coronado case and this had followed close 
on the heels of the decision in the child labor case. The convention took bold 
and constructive action on the issue raised by the conduct of the courts and 
submitted to the country a program calling for constitutional amendments to 
restore the courts to their original function and to right the great wrong done 
by the Supreme Court to the children of our country. 

Not only in dealing with the courts of law and equity, but also in dealing 
with so-called courts established in the fields of industry, the convention 
adhered rigidly to its traditionally democratic position. Concerning the courts 
of law and the courts of equity the convention demanded that all usurped 
powers be taken from the courts and adhered to the position ey re- 
affirmed by former conventions in respect to injunctions. 

In order to make its work generally more effective the convention adopted 
recommendations providing for the extension of research and information 
disseminating activities. 

The declarations of the convention constitute a clear and sound industrial 
program. They point the way to an industrial organization operating in 
accordance with principles of justice and fair dealing and in complete accord 
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with the highest concepts of American life and American institutions. The 
convention undoubtedly marked the beginning of a forward movement on the 
part of labor and a constant overcoming of reactionary employer influences 
which have sought vainly since the signing of the armistice, to restore, if pos- 
sible, autoeratic and imperialistic practices in the industrial life of our country. 

The convention as viewed at the time was one of unusual significance, 
characterized by great unity. of thought and by a more than characteristic 
determination. Viewed from the standpoint of the future, it may be found 
to have marked a great turning point in American industrial history. 





The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST here presents to its readers a series of letters 
that passed between a so-called open shop organization and 
A GUAet an employer whose relations with union workers have been 
DOUX AND ; ; 
A WALLOP cordial and helpful over a period of more than twenty years. 
The letters written by this able employer constitute a com- 
plete answer to the proposals of the anti-union organization and are of national 
interest because what is said in them applies so completely io every similar 
situation. : 

It was with some asperity that Mr. Wood F. Axton of Louisville replied 
to the propaganda letter sent to him by the League for Industrial Rights, 
because Mr. Axton knew that the League for Industria! Rights was in reality 
a league for the denial of industrial rights. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST advises employers everywhere to read 
carefully what is set forth in this correspondence which opens with an appeal 
to Mr. Axton to join the ranks of the anti-union organization and closes with 
a final rejoinder from Mr. Axton which bristles with facts and with a fine 
spirit of American democratic thought and independence. The letters follow: 


LEAGUE For INDUSTRIAL RIGHTS 


42 Broadway 
New York, June 2. 


Axton FisHer Topsacco Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Attention of the President 

GENTLEMEN: Mr. S. C. Markley, president of the Comas Cigarette Machine Com- 
pany, of Salem, Va., a member of the league, suggests that you should be interested 
in our work. 

The enclosed booklet outlines the objects and accomplishments of the League for 
Industrial Rights, during twenty years of its existence. I know you will find it of interest 
and recognize that the protection which American industry enjoys today is largely 
due to the work of this organization. 

The plan of organized labor to wipe out legal and constitutional obstacles and to 
force the closed shop upon the country has been frustrated by our opposition to radical 
legislation and by the court decisions obtained by us for our members at our expense. 

Our work has been carried on by .a comparatively small number of employers scat- 
tered throughout the country, who are actuated by a public-spirited desire to sustain the 
law and the constitution against those who defy them and! would make them impotent 
for the protection of rights in industrial disputes. This upholding of the law and the 
constitution has made this a country of industrial freedom, where the open shop is 
grounded on legal and legislative foundation. 

Our members believe that this work which they have maintained for the benefit of all 
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makes every employer a debtor to the league and they feel that you should now join 
with them and share in the expense of its activities in order that its work may be effectually 
perpetuated. 

The renewed effort of organized labor to obtain immunity and nullify the results of 
our,work makes further support essential. 

Will you not help? An application blank is enclosed and the cost of membership is 
small. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) LAWRENCE F.. SHERMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 

LFS—F. 
Enc. herewith: 
Aims and accomplishments. 


LouIsviLE, Ky., June 17, 1922. 
LAWRENCE F. SHERMAN, 
Executive Secretary, League for Industrial Rights, 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 2d inst. handed me on my return to the city with the 
enclosed booklet outlining the objects and accomplishments of the League for Industrial 
Rights during the twenty years of its existence. Your letter is indeed interesting. 

In the third paragraph of your letter you say: 

“The plan of organized labor to wipe out legal and constitutional obstacles and to 
force the closed shop upon the country has been frustrated by our opposition to radical 
legislation and by the court decisions obtained by us for our members at our expense.” 

This paragraph is indeed astounding, especially the declaration that decisions of the 
court have been obtained by you at your expense. Did it ever occur to you that the 
tampering with the decisions of the court is the real incubator in this country of the 
wildest kind of radicalism? 

We have here in our own city a few small minded men who have gone to seed on 
the subjec of labor, who devote the greater part of their time in stirring up discontent 
between honest employers and honest labor and they have their secretary, who thinks he 
is the hero of the industries by misrepresenting the facts regarding organized labor, and 
as you say, frustrating legislation offered in favor of humanity in general. 

We hardly believe that any of our courts here have been corrupted by the men of this 
ilx and we would deplore the day when such a thing would happen. I am very gratified 
indeed to have you say that your work is being carried on by a very small number of 
employers scattered throughout the country, because I am glad that very few men of this 
country want to engage in corrupting our courts of justice. 

I have a great deal of faith in the great number of employers who are engaged in <test> 
nes; that are making headway by keeping on friendly terms with their employes and have 
not joined that class of busy-bodies who have but little ability to conduct their own 
business but who would tell other men how to conduct their business. 

I do not believe that any honest employer would feel himself a debtor of your league 
if your league stands for what your letter indicates it stands for. 

We have done som: business with the Comas Machine Company and we do not know 
of anything in that transaction that would cause Mr. Markley to believe that we would 
want to join a league such as you represent your league to be. 

We feel that the best thing for this country is for our legislators to be unbribed, for 
our courts to be uncorrupted and that employers understand better the needs of their 
co-workers and to stop as far as possible the discontent that is coming out of such organi- 
zations as you represent. 

We at least do not feel under any obligation to you or your kind and certainly 
will not be a contributor to the league. 

Very respectfully, 


Woop F. Axton, 
President. 
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LovIsviE, Ky., Sept. 7, 1921. 
Axton FisHer Tosacco Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Attention Mr. Wood Axton 

Dear Woop: I was much surprised at your identifying yourself so wholly with the 
unions yesterday. 

Did you mean it? Or was it just for advertising purposes? If the latter do you 
think it was well to do this in an avowedly “open shop” town? The town that on ac- 
count of its open shop principles, is easily the best business town today (wholesale and 


retail) of any comparative city in the world. 
Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE CHASE. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., September 8, 1921. 
Mr. GEORGE CHASE, 
Wilson Furniture Co., 
City. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 6th inst. and contents carefully noted. I thought 
you knew me too well to ask me, when I do a thing, if I really meant it and in reply 
to your inquiry will say that I meant it. 

For over twenty-two years I have been in the tobacco business and I have employed 
union labor and in all that time I have found union labor absolutely fair and ready to 
listen to reason. On the other hand I have been approached and reapproached by many 
men who claimed the right to conduct their business as they saw fit, but who objected 
to my conducting my business as I saw fit, and in summing up these men, I find that they 
are a parcel of men who have simply gone to seed on the subject of labor. I sometimes 
have a great deal of sympathy for them, always afraid of trouble with their employes, 
most of them never having learned how to get along with their employes, most of them 
incompetent of conducting their business, continually stirring up discontent between em- 
ployes and employer by sending out such circulars as you sent me; ‘‘of a man who fifteen 
years ago had some carpenter tell him to slow up on a job down in North Carolina” and 
I doubt very much if there was any carpenters’ union at that time affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in North Carolina. This wonderful story that you sent out 
regarding the Missouri and North Arkansas Railroad now being closed down on account 
of labor is a fair example of the propaganda I receive here every day. 

When I go to buy a pair of shoes and I am asked $16 to $18 for them and leather 
is cheaper than it has ever been and I am told it is on account of labor, yet, did you know 
that on the finest shoes made for men the laborer gets less than $1.25 a pair for making 
them? 

It is very much like the textile manufacturer who opposed the minimum wage 
bill for women last year at Frankfort, who at that time was getting over 100 percent 
more for converting cotton into cloth than he received before the war. They said they 
were now paying their labor 86 per cent more than they did before the war and any 
further advances would have to be added to the cost of the cloth. Another one of them 
wrote a letter in which he said that working girls having a surplus after contributing 
their share of the upkeep of the home began to lead a larger lif> and were imperiled 
thereby. I de not know whether this man has daughters or not, but I know he is as 
soulless as a fish and if you would stick a knife into him when you pulled it out you 
would find frost on the blade. 

Yes, sir, I meant to be in the parade when I was invited and I felt honored to be 
selected by the labor leaders of Louisville to ride with the national secretary. Up to now 
I have never listened to the dictation of any man nor have I let anyone interfere with what 
I felt was right and I do not think I will begin now. The underscored notice sent out 
by the Employers’ Association with a sort of veiled boycott for my products has no 
more effect on me than pouring water on a duck’s back. I will be doing business when 
the red flag is hanging in front of many of their doors. I think I am fairly well acquainted 
with the leaders of the open shop movement here and I think I know something about 
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how they have prospered mostly in times of war and I also think that I am quite as able 
to handle my own business as they are to handle theirs. 

For many years I have made a study of the conditions of the people who toil and 
produce and the leaders of this open shop propaganda which is in the main without 
truth and is a detriment to any community, and where did you get that stuff that Louis- 
ville, on account of the open shop principles is easily the best business town both whole- 
sale and retail in the world and whoever told you the open shop propaganda has added 
one iota to the business was simply spoofing you, and if you believed it you need a care- 
taker. 

Thanking you for sending me a copy of the veiled boycott and with kindest personal 


regards, and sympathy, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Woop Axton. 


Little remains to be added to what Mr. Axton has said. It may be of 
interest to noie, however, that he attended the coaventioa of the American 
Federation of Labor in Cincinnati and there read to the assembled delegates a 
portion of the correspondence. 

More and more the methods of the anti-union organizations are becoming 
clear. More and more intelligent employers will become convinced of their 
unfairness, their bigoted, warped point of view, their un-American concept 
and their final futility. Mr. Axton is to be congratulated upon haviag so 
amply answered his petty tormentors aad it is to be hoped that he will enjoy 
many more years of pleasaat relationship with workers through the interchange 
of views and facts around the conference table. 





About four months ago the Ford Motor Works began operation on a five- 
day week basis. This was Henry Ford’s third great inova- 
tion in his dealings with the workers in his employ. About 
six years ago he inaugurated the eight-hour day throughout 
his plant. At a time when average wage scales were considerably below 
$5 per day he put into effect a minimum wage of $5 per day so that no employe 
of the Ford Motor Company received less than that amount. 

After the eight-hour day had for some time been in nqenation Mr. Ford 

made the statement as to the results, in which he said: 

A certain group of men working nine hours under the old system assembled 750 
radiators. The same group working eight hours under the new plan assembled 1,300 
radiators. A group of men working nine hours under the old plan turned out thirty-eight 
fenders. Under the new, working eight hours, the same men turned out fifty fenders. A 
group of sixty-five men working nine hours under the old system turned out 800 gas 
tanks. Under the new, working eight hours, the sixty men turned 1,200. Hours were 
reduced, wages increased and cost went down. 


LABOR’S CLAIMS 
PROVEN 


When the announcement was made that the Ford plant was to be oper- 
ated on the eight-hour day basis we made the prediction that production 
would be increased without increasing the cost of production. Mr. Ford’s 
statement showed how well the prediction was fulfilled. When about April 1 
this year it was anounced that the Ford plant was to be operated on the five- 
day week basis a similar prediction was made by us. 

In relation to the Ford experience under the five-day week Mr. Ford’s 
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own comment is illuminating. In an article written by Samuel Crowther 
in the July, 1922, issue of Factory, Mr. Ford is quoted as follows: 


We began it as an experiment, but we shall probably keep the five day week perma- 
nently. We thought that in the present labor situation we should be performing a serv- 
ice if we employed a larger force ot men over fi: e days rather than a smaller force over six 
days—provided, of course, we could do so without increasing our costs and therefore the 


cost to the public. 

Of course this does not apply to all of the departments. Some of our departments 
naturally have to work on the twenty-four-hour basis. Naturally it is much more expen- 
sive to work five days than six, but our factory overhead is very low and by increasing 
the rate of production through various little improvements here and there, we have been 
able to do somewhat more than absorb the additional cost of the five-day week. The men 
are better off with two days a week of complete rest, and we think that we shall be able 
to make the five day week permanent. 


This is a most eloquent testimonial to the success of the five-day week. 
One fact, however, must not be lost sight of. Maintaining the rate of produc- 
tion and holding down the cost of productién with a reduced number of 
working hours per day or per week is not solely a matter of willingness on the 
part of the workers. It is a matter in which there must be intelligence of 
management and if there is not intelligence of management the experiment 
is more than likely to fail. 

Whatever criticism there may be of the methods employed by the Ford 
Motor Company the outstanding fact is that production is the object. The 
constant aim of the Ford Motor Company is production of a commodity 
and upon that point all energy is centered. There is probably no industry 
in the United States where the product is so essentially the main thing and the 
profit so nearly an incidental thing as in the Ford Motor Company’s plant. 

Of course there is an enormous profit, a profit that flows in an ever- 
increasing stream into the Ford treasury. But it is a certainty that if profit 
were regarded in the Ford organization as the prime essential the sustained 
flow of profit over a number of years would be considerably less than it is. 

Ford has proved the value of the eight-hour day. He has proved the 
value of a wage higher than that commonly known as the going rate. He has 
proved also the value of the five-day week. He has proved that production 
for use is a success. He has proved that it is an infinitely greater success than 
production which is primarily for profit. 

Mr. Crowther in the same article points to another Ford idea that indi- 
cates how thoroughly the idea of production for use permeates the Ford 
organization and the Ford plans. In describing this idea of Mr. Ford’s Mr. 
Crowther says: 


In the accounting no charge is made for interest upon the investment. This is a 
fundamental point in Mr. Ford’s theory of business. The whole plant is considered 
merely as a productive tool and it is worth what it returns in the way of production, and 
the process is not complicated by considering what might have happened had the money, 
instead of being put into a productive tool, been put into 6 per cent securities. That is 
to say, interest upon the investment is not taken into consideration anywhere in the 


accounting of the company. 
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Further explaining the Ford attitude toward interest, the borrowing 
of money and the paying of rent, Mr. Crowther continues: 


Mr. Ford believes entirely that interest upon borrowed money, the rental of prop- 
erty, or any other similar charge, is not a cost of production, but is a charge that the 
owner should deduct from his profits and thus keep ever before him that he is parting with 
some of his profits in order to pay interest to those from whom he borrowed the money. 
He holds that there is no reason for a man to delude himself by his method of accounting 
into thinking that he is as well off with a mortgage on his property as he is without it. He 
believes that a man who rents is at a disadvantage with the man who owns—other 


things of course being equal. 

The net result of all this is that Ford costs are net costs and that the inventory 
of finished products contain no items of interest. Among many concerns it is the prac- 
tice to charge as a fixed cost the banking interest upon the investment. Among many 
others the product is supposed to bear as a matter of course mortgage interest or property 
rental. It is argued that since mortgage interest and rental must be paid, and of course 
they can be paid only out of the product, then they are a part of the cost of the product. 


It may not be amiss to point to the fact that throughout all of our 
recent industrial difficulties Ford’s enterprises have apparently been the least 
inconvenienced of any in the country. Ford has not had wage disputes with the 
cmployes in his Detroit factory nor has he had wage disputes with the employes 
on his Detroit, ‘Toledo and Ironton Railroad. It is notable that when the 
railroad shop trades ceased work throughout the country an exception was 
made of the Ford railroad because no wage dispute existed on that road. 

It is doubtless painful for railroad management to contemplate the 
methods which Ford has put into operaton in the conduct of His railroad 
as well as in the conduct of his motor works but it would be most interesting 
to know at any rate whether the extension of those methods to other roads 
would not make possible the elimination of difficulties which other railroad 
managements have found it impossible to meet successfully. 

If there is a moral to the facts which have been found in relation to 
production in the Ford Motor Company’s plant under the five-day week and 
in the operation of his railroad under inovations which he has made it is the 
moral which Labor has pointed to year after year, which is that production 
must not be for profit alone, that there must be an intelligence on the part 
of management and a fair dealing with workers which recognizes the fact 
that workers are human beings who have both aspirations and rights which 
must be regarded. 

It is possible to operate industry without bankruptcy and without 
stoppage. It is possible to avoid railroad strikes and coal strikes. It is pos- 
sible also to avoid lockouts. It is furthermore possible to produce commodi- 
ties and to get those commodities to the consumer without an intervening 
extortion that makes it difficult, if not impossible, for the consumer to buy 
and pay for those commodities. 

All of these things are possible if management can shake itself free from 
the cramping, brutalizing shackles of financial domination, if it can rid itself 
of the dominating idea of exploitation primarily for profit, and if it can come 
to a sane, democratic methed of dealing with workers. None of these things 
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is possible where the profit idea rules and where the policy toward the workers 
is one of ruthless domination. 

How long the nation will be content to be penalized for the greed and 
ignorance of owners and of managements whose sole idea is the piling up of 
profits is of course problematical. The people are, however, impatient. They 
demand that industry must right itself and order its house. Labor through 
all the years has led in the formulation of that demand and in the pressing 
home of that demand, and solution of the problem with intelligence and with 
justice is possible. 

The example offered by Henry Ford is not a complete example but it is 
a startling illustration of what can be done. How much more could be done 
if there were a full realization of the truths which Labor has presented time 
after time out of its experience and its knowledge we can not know until the 
future shall have brought opportunity for demonstration. The responsibility 
that rests today upon management and upon employers is indeed a heavy 
one. It is not unlike the responsibility which rested upon kings and barons 
when political democracy was beginning its course of ascendency among civi- 


lized peoples. 





TO THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


(Echo of the coniention held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 12-24, 1922.) 


By Wu, A. SHENLEY 


Ye “Minute Men of Liberty’’! 
By solemn uttered claim, 

Arise in all sincerity; 
Defend§that noble name! 


For God revered and Country, you 
Are called to stand and fight, 

For what is just and good and true; 
For Labor’s sacred right. 


For those in need, distress and want, 
The fatherless, bereft 

Of spouse, enhungered, weak, and gaunt, 
Sans necessartes left. 


With generous hearts and temperate souls, 
With sturdy, strong uplift, 

As valiantly your scroll unrolls— 
The good from badness sift. 


And more for which your program calls, 
Still worthily achieve, 

Just now when danger which appalls, 
Our land help save, relieve. 


Your mission grand to visualize, 
The many evils gauge, 
Unrest widespread allaying, wise 

And righteous warfare wage. 


The conflict grave of group and class, 
Of Wealth and Labor heal, 

“With justice and with judgment” pass 
Upon each apt appeal. 


Cooperation, not dissent, 
And friendship advocate, 
‘Lhe Nation’s general betterment 
With Christian Rule restate! 





A Valuable Suggestion 


By Louise Hunt 
Newark City Librarian 


HERE does Labor secure its library service? How completely filled 
W are the needs of Labor for research, study and recreation among 
books and other print? When the miners and the railroad men of 
the United States began to discuss cooperative effort where could they find 
immediately at hand all official and authoritative material on the Triple 
Alliance in England, showing what this Alliance had aimed to do, how it 
had gone about it, how far it had succeeded, in what it had failed and why? 
Where would an investigator being sent into the West Virginia mining 
district to report on conditions, past and present, find collected everything 
in print with which to prepare himself for his mission? 

If the building trades wished to present a practical program for solving 
the housing problem where would they find everything of importance in 
print about the plans and achievements of the Glasgow building trades? 

Where would one find reliable information about the present form and 
status of labor unions in Russia? 

If labor officials wished to know what part labor unions had taken in the 
cooperative movement where would they find full reports of the activities 
of the Scandinavian and English unions? 

Where do the workers secure books of economics and of literature which 
the public library cannot supply, either because of lack of funds or because 
of their viewpoint? 

It would be unreasonable to expect the average public library of to-day 
even in the larger cities, to provide such material fully prepared for the 
immediate use of specialists. New York city undoubtedly maintains the 
largest free public lending library in the world, (tho by no means the largest 
per capita). But no public library is yet, or is likely to be for generations 
to come, well enough supported financially to meet adequately the needs 
of its entire constituency with their manifold activities and interests— 
blacksmiths, teachers, doctors, lawyers, garment workers, engineers, cooks, 
artists, singers, writers, bridge players, etc., etc., etc. Hence there have sprung 
up in New York and in other cities many special libraries, each maintained 
by the particular group which it serves, such libraries as that of the United 
Engineering Society, medical association libraries and law libraries. Thus 
far there is not in New York, nor, I believe, anywhere in the United States, 
a general labor library designed to fill fully the needs of the great body of 
workers. There are in New York, it is true, several admirable collections of 
special interest to Labor, such as those of the Russel Sage Foundation, the 
Bureau of Industrial Research, and the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, but none of these aim to maintain a general lending collec- 
tion and, except the Russel Sage Foundation, each is primarily for the use 
of its own members, some being little more than good working office collections. 

At a very small per capita cost there could be organized and maintained 


a great labor library that would be of untold value to the hundreds of thous- 
(589) 
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ands of workers in and around New York and also be of service in times of 
crisis to groups in any part of the country. For a little investigation will 
show that a public library is about the cheapest service that any civic group 
maintains for its citizens; when its potential usefulness is considered the com- 
parison becomes more striking. 

This labor library should build up a large reference collection on labor, 
economics, sociology—all subjects, in short, of interest to workers as workers, 
as employes. Its material should be limited to no one country or one lan- 
guage, its field should be as wide as the world, tho of course the things of 
most pressing need should be collected first. The collection should include 
not only books, but also, in order to have the latest information which does 
not always promptly find its way between stiff covers, many pamphlets, 
files of magazines and journals, publications of labor and economic organi- 
zations of all parts of the world, a selection of city, state and federal documents 
and a carefully chosen file of dailies. In an up-to-date library a clipping 
collection is indispensable and tho expensive if properly kept up (and worse 
than useless if it is not) one should be maintained. Especially in such a 
library as this would it be needed. In fact, it might be considered the most 
important service a labor library could render, not only because such material 
is less easily secured from public libraries and other existing agencies but 
also because in the world of labor it is so often the happening of the moment 
that is of supreme inportance. For example, consider the value of finding 
available at a moment’s notice current journalistic comment from all parts 
of the country or all over the world touching an important strike, lockout 
or crucial labor trial. Endless service of this sort by expert librarians, well- 
informed on labor subjects, could be undertaken by a central library, thereby 
saving much time on the part of the officials of the sustaining unions, as well 
as duplication of material and housing space. 

Certain basic reference books for important industries would be purchased, 
tho a complete collection of textbooks for each occupation would be unad- 
vised for that would mean building up dozens of special libraries which 
would probably be more than the workers would wish to support from a 
general fund, especially as such books should be and .usually can be more 
readily obtained from the public library. 

This reference collection would be for the use of all individuals who are 
members of sustaining organizations, but interested non-members should 
also be free to work in the library, for example, labor lawyers, economists, 
journalists, and legislators. Research work would be done by the staff for 
members without charge up to a reasonable time limit; for non-members, 
and for members in case of specially long pieces of work, a fixed charge would 
be made sufficient only to cover the cost of service (a dollar an hour is a usual 
charge among libraries). Service of the research department might in a short 
time become nation-wide. Groups could be served from Maine to California 
and from the Gulf to Hudson Bay without adding to the overhead as this 
department should be self-supporting. 

A large lending collection, no less broad in scope than the reference, 
should be built up from which all members could borrow books for home 
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use. A provision might be made so that individuals not eligible for membership 
could also secure the borrowing privilege by the payment of an annual fee. 
From this collection travelling libraries could be sent out to unions and other 
group members, the group to provide space and necessary supervision 
and guarantee return of the libraries at the proper time. One of the most 
important functions of this department of the library would be the provision, 
in travelling libraries and otherwise, for the needs of the various labor edu- 
cation groups. Lantern slides and moving picture reels, as well as books, 
could be included in this collection. 

How could such a library be financed? The ideal, of course, is absolutely 
democratic support by all whom the library aims to serve. One naturally 
turns to the trade unions to find the most progressive and alert workers who 
would be the ones interested in building up and maintaining such an institution 
for their own service. There are doubtless many among unorganized workers 
and other groups who would be appealed to by a labor library. It 
is estimated that there are in and around New York city about 850,000 
union members. If each union would contribute a sum amounting to, say, 
25¢ a year for each member that alone would give an annual budget of $212, 
500. ‘This would do a great deal, four times as much would do more. The 
only limit to the activities of such an institution that need be set is the finan- 
cial limit that its supporters and users see fit to place upon it. 

Since 1911 the Belgian Labor Party has built up an institution, includ- 
ing a labor library among its activities, which is thrilling in its record of rapid 
achievement.and prompt winning to its support of the rank and file of the 
workers. Started by a subsidy from Ernest Solvay, and a few minor gifts, 
it found that within a few years it was receiving in voluntary subscriptions 
from labor organizations more than twice its subsidy income. If labor must 
eat of the puddin’ before it is convinced that it is worth paying for, it might 
be necessary to secure gifts with which to finance the venture for the first 
few years, as did the Central Board for Workers’ Education in Belgium. 
Obviously, gifts, in order to be of greatest service, should be made without 
restriction and this is quite as true of gifts of books as of money. Book collec- 
tions that must be treated in some special way add to administrative burden 
and often lower the effectiveness of the library. 

A building for this library could be made self-supporting by erecting 
a building that would house not only the labor library but also provide office 
space to be rented to labor organizations, cooperatives, etc., at a rental that 
would cover the cost of maintenance. There would be great mutual advantage 
in having the, library and labor organizations in the same building, especially 
in the case of labor research associations. The building might also include 
auditoriums and class rooms; and recreational features such as a gymnasium, 
swimming pools, billiard rooms and bowling alleys would be desirable and 
could be made income-producing, as well. 

There is only one thing necessary to make this library a reality and that 
is the will of the workers to make it so, for, as it has been pointed out, library 
service is the cheapest of community services (perhaps that is why it is so 
often neglected). ‘“The Price of a Book a year” adopted by all the unions 
would work miracles. 

















The Coming of Coal 
(A BOOK REVIEW) 


T IS seldom that so valuable an article as Robert Bruere has written 
under this title makes so timely an appearance. As managements and 
wage earners in the coal industry face each other in militant array, the 

public is furnished with an interpretation of the meaning of the industry 
in the history of civilization and with a vivid contrast between the advance 
in science and the production of material things and the establishment of 
justice between men. Yet as Mr. Bruere points out the latter is the test. 


But in the history of the human race the fact of transcending significance is the 
presence in man of instincts, emotions, mind, reason, will, conscious hunger, and con- 
scious love of one’s neighbor, all the constituents of that personality of supreme worth 
whose ceaseless struggle for mastery over the forces of nature, for escape from mutual 
aid, and service is the epic of civilization. The value of coal, as of all material things, 
finds its true measure not in numbers or horse-power units, but in its effect upon the soul 
of man, the fullness of opportunity enjoyed by each individual for self-realization and 
service, the progress of the race toward brotherhood. The ultimate appraisal of the 
coal age will be determined by the issue of the struggle between bread hunger and love 
in the soul of man—the struggle between his acquisitive instinct and his growing con- 
sciousness of kind. 

Coal embodies our chance of a world civilization. It is the material form in which 
the possibility of peace and ease, beauty and learning, cooperation and brotherhood, 
have come to the human race. 

So Robert Bruere states the basic importance of the coal industry. 

What the coming of coal means in the terms of geology Mr. Bruere briefly 

tells in a way that interprets the value of our wonderful heritage. How its 
coming broke down geographic barriers and forged the steel frame work of 
national and international government, how cosmic energy following from 
mines brought commercial and political primacy to favored nations, are 
determining factors in history. Coal-driven engines produced an industrial 
revolution. Coal-driven transportation means distribution of crops and 
production. But the joy of easy conquest which came from these great ad- 
vances brought waste of coal—a waste paralleled by increasing need for 
power—and the need for technical revolution through integration of the 
power that drives industry. 

Coal-driven transportation was good enough so that a famine in one land could be 
met by the heavy crops from another place; the fighting of disease, the utilization of 
patents, the exchange of ideas, of luxuries, of scientific knowledge of passports, of fashions, 
and of food, became international throughout a large part of the world. Mankind began 
to approach a world civilization because since the coming of coal to kill or starve was no 
longer the inevitable choice. 


Bruere interprets the progress in social terms thus: 


In any attempt to understand the function of coal in the development of human 
society, it is necessary to remember the universal democratic tendency of men similarly 
circumstanced, to organize into defensive and offensive groups. They organize into bar 
associations, medical societies, religious denominations, manufacturers’ associations, 
and trade unions in obedience to a principle as pervasive in the animate as the force of 
gravitation is in the material world. While the primary driving force behind each group 
as it organizes is the acquisitive instinct, the natural reaching out for the means of 
subsistence, for wages, fees, profits; for food, clothing, shelter, then for more food, more 
(592) 
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clothing, better shelter, still the actual attaiment of the surplus makes possible the 
widening operation of the consciousness of kind; and turns men’s minds toward all those 
attributes that are characteristic of the good life in which both the individual personality 
and also the spiritual being of the group, the nation, and the race find fruition. For an 
economic surplus is merely the condition of the good life, and the end to which the 
human spirit forever strives to direct the use of the surplus, is the good life itself—a 
worthy civilization. 


The miners’ struggle then assumes this meaning: 

When the coal miners, actuated by the consciousness of kind, began to organize 
for mutual aid and defense, the community at large as well as the mine owners con- 
demned them as subversive conspirators, not only against their lawful masters, but also 
against the general peace and well-being of the nation, which was quite obviously flourish- 
ing—pilng up a surplus with national secur'ty as a by-product by reason 
of the thousands of tons of coal which the newly organized group might con- 
ceivably ctirtail. It was the community as a whole, not the employers only, that sanc- 
tioned the use of the courts andthe military against the miners’ union, as they would 
have countenanced their use against soldiers who mutined. 

Only slowly is our community, to which the coming of coal has given the chance 
to develop a world civilization, beginning to see that neither the acquisitive instinct 
through which men pile up a surplus, nor the consciousness of kind through which they 
organize to build up a civilization, is the result of individual perversity or caprice. Unions 
and employers’ associations arise in obedience to a fundamental law of human conduct, 
they are the means by which society wins its way out of chaos and anarchy into peace 
and orderly government. Through such group organizations men develop the under- 
standing of one another and of the community at large, which is the foundation of brother- 
hood and civilized life. It is through them that the community develops standards of 
living; it is through them that the ideals of cooperation acquire reality. 

Mr. Bruere has furnished a book well adapted to acquaint public with 
essential facts of the mining industry, its industrial and technical problems. - 
The book also has a sgecial value to those who work in our coal mines. It 
ought to be possible for every wage earner to appreciate the special service 
his indsutry contributes to society. This information is now available to but 
few outside technicians. In-addition to making available basic information 
about the coal industry, Mr. Bruere has indicated a service that others can 
render for other industries. 





Class is no assurance of genius, ability or wisdom. No man is fit to con- 
trol the lives of his fellows. The trade unions are the agencies through which 
wage-earners are working out their destinies and interposing a check upon 
arbitrary power in industry. The spiritual effect of industrial freedom is of 
incalculable potency in determining the'moral fiber of the nation. 





Doing for people what they can and ought to do for themselves is a dan- 
gerous experiment. In the last analysis the welfare of the workers depends 
upon their own initiative. Whatever is done under the guise of philanthropy 
or social morality which in any way lessens initiative is the greatest crime 
that can be committed against the toilers. 





Report of Legislative Committee 


HE lockout of the miners and the 
controversy of the shopmen with the 
railroads are being used to create 

sufficient hysteria in the minds of the peo- 
ple so that anti-union legislation can be 
enacted. That there is a community 
of interest between the operators and rail- 
road officials and those who are advocating 
repressive legislation is obvious. 

In the first place the coal operators re- 
fused to abide by a contract, in which the 
government was the third party, to meet the 
representatives of the coal miners before 
April 1, 1922, to consider a new agreement. 
The railroad officials flouted the decisions of 
the Labor Board and went unscathed. 

During the past four months the paid 
and pernicious publicity concerning the 
miners’ lockout has been for the purpose of 
creating bitterness against them in order 
that some reactionary legislation of a most 
oppressive nature could be more easily rail- 
roaded through Congress and signed by the 
President. It is now said that another at- 
tempt will be made to pass the Frelinghuy- 
sen Bill (S. 1807), which proposes “‘to aid in 
stabilizing the coal industry.” There are 
several dangerous provisions in the bill. 
Section 6 provides: 


That the Secretary shall investigate, from time to 
time, the wages, working conditions and practices, 
terms of employment, and the living expenses of 
miners and other workmen employed in mines, 
washeries, coking plants, and other plants pertinent 
thereto from which coal is transported in commerce. 


This implies that the intent of the framers 
of the bill is not only to regulate the coal 
industry but to fix the wages and working 
conditions of the coal miners. This would 
mean compulsory arbitration. 

‘Section 19 gives the Secretary of Com- 
merce or the Director of Mines the power of 
examining all books, papers, records, ac- 
counts, documents or correspondence of any 
operator, dealer or person subject to the 
provisions of the act. Section 20 provides 
that the term “person” includes any officer 
or employe. Therefore, if any ‘‘person” 
refused to permit the examination of such 
books, etc., he shall on conviction be fined 
$1,000 or imprisoned six months, or both. 
The most. careful consideration will be 
given all bills presented for the ostensible 
purpose of “‘stabilizing”’ the coal industry, as 
the intent will be not so much to “regulate”’ 


the operator as to repress the coal miners. 
It is also noticeable that because of the 
mining controversy attempts are being made 
in. the various states to enact anti-labor 
legislation. 

During the last session of the Iowa 
state legislature Dr. Kime, a member, intro- 
duced a bill similar to the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations act. It was defeated. 
He has sent a letter to Governor Kendall ask- 
ing that a special session of the Iowa 
legislature be called in which he said: 


Iowa must have a law backed by all the powers 
ot the state to protect the man who wants to work. 


Dr. Kime does not desire to protect the 
man who ‘wants to work.”” He wants to 
introduce involuntary servitude in the 
state. This was brought out by C. W. 
Elson of Corydon a member of the legisla- 
ture, who answered a communication from 
Dr. Kime regarding a special session of the 
legislature. Mr. Elson said: 


I am opposed to any special session of the legisla- 
ture for this purpose. The people of this country 
are not going to endure any great amount of hard- 
ship on account of the labor unions. If you want 
trouble all the time like they have in Kansas 
just pass an industrial court bill investing tyrannical 
powers in individuals and officers of the government. 
I hope Iowa will keep her shirt on and work out 
her problems in a cool, deliberate way with the ap- 
proval and agreement of her people. 


Reference is made to this to point out that 
as much agitation as possible for compulsory 
arbitration will be launched in the various 
states in order to support any repressive 
measures which may be introduced in Con- 
gress. 

Ship Subsidy 

Opposition to the ship subsidy scheme is 
growing rapidly. The misrepresentation in- 
dulged in by those who are trying to im- 
pose a subsidy upon the people is having its 
effect. For instance, cartoons are being 
printed in the press that is easily reached 
by the publicity agents of the Shipping 
Board setting forth that Great Britain 
pays subsidies to British ship owners. We 
interviewed representatives from the British 
government at the British Embassy on this 
feature of the subsidy propaganda, and we 
were told that Great Britain pays no sub- 
sidies to ship owners; that the only money 
paid to them is “for services rendered.” 
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If the subsidy scheme were for the benefit of 
the ‘people it would not be necessary to re- 
sort to misstatements in order to remove 
opposition to the measure. 

Five members of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries of the House 
submitted a minority report on the ship 
subsidy bill. They submit ten facts why it 
should not be passed. They are worthy of re- 
printing and are as follows: 


1. Our government-owned merchant tonnage 
cost the people about $3,000,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that we will probably sell the ships for 
$200,000,000. Consequently the people will stand 
a loss by deflation of $2,800,000,000. Furthermore, 
it is contemplated that either existing shipping 
companies or companies to be organized, who buy 
the ships will capitalize the ships largely in excess of 
their cost to them, and sell the stocks and bonds to 
the American people so that the people will be stand- 
ing the war-inflation, the post war deflation, and 
then the promotion inflation. 

The people through their government will sell 
the ships for approximately $200,000,000, lend 
$125,000,000 to recondition these ships or build 
others, and then pay the owners approximately 
$750,000,000 in subsidies and aids within the 
next ten years. In other words we will be giving 
the ships away and paying the recipients over 
$500,000,000 to operate them for the next ten 


years, with the chances that such burdens will 


thereafter continue indefinitely and probably 
increase, if this policy is once fastened upon this 
government. 

2. That this bill provides for a loan to ship owners 
of a revolving fund of $125,000,000 such to be loaned 
at 2 per cent interest and for fifteen years at a 
time, and up to two-thirds the cost of the ships 
upon which the loans are to be made although the 
average life of a ship is estimated at twenty years; 
whereas, even under tthe Federal Farm Loan 
system farmers are compelled to pay about 6 per 
cent interest and are not allowed to borrow more 
than 50 per cent of the market value of their 
farms, which constitute permanent security. 

3. That this bill exempts shipowners from the 
payment of all federal taxes provided the amount 
which would otherwise be payable as taxes is in- 
vested or set aside for investment in new ship 
construction. 

4. That it is not even claimed by the proponents 
of this bill that the people will obtain any cheaper 
ocean freight rates and that the bill does not 
pretend to provide for any sort of regulation oi 
such rates; on the other hand, Chairman Lasker 
at the hearings called attention to the fact that by 
reason of the provision authorizing a reduction 
from net income taxes of 5 per cent of the freight 
paid on goods imported or exported in American 
vessels, an importer or exporter could afford to 
pay 4 per cent more for the carriage of his goods 
on American vessels than they would be carried 
on foreign vessels and still save 1 per cent. 

5. That this bill authorizes the Shipping Board 
to make contracts for the payment of subsidies for 
a period of ten years from the date of making the 
contract, this being admittedly for the purpose of 
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preventing a repeal of the act by subsequent 
Congresses. 

6. That, instead of the Shipping Board coming 
to Congress each year for necessary appropriations 
to carry out the provisions of the bill, as all other 
departments of the government are required to do, 
this bill is so framed as to avoid this, it directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to credit to the 
merchant marine fund certain receipts, and “all 
moneys in the fund are hereby permanently appro- 
priated for the purpose of making such payments 
of voyage subsidies’’ upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman of the board. 

7. That this bill confers upon the Shipping Board 
the most autocratic and unprecedented powers 
with respect to selling ships, making loans, making 
subsidy contracts, and handling enormous sums of 
money ever conferred upon any board, and yet the 
Shipping Board is feverishly employing every 
conceivable means to obtain such powers and 
opportunities. F 

8. That this bill does not require the Shipping 
Board to make any report or accounting to the 
President or to anybody else. ‘. 

9. That most of the American steamship lines 
which are seeking and would receive the subsidies 
and other aids maintain an unnecessarily large 
force of high paid executives, their salaries running 
as high as $100,000 a year, not only greater than 
the salary of the President of the United States 
but out of all proportion paid in any other industry, 
especially considering the size and the amount 
invested in the enterprise. The Seagar Steamship 
Company is a leading American line, organized in 
1907, and have operated American-flag ships to 
various European ports in the sharpest competition 
in the world. John C. Seagar, Sr., the president of 
the company, is said to be the oldest and one of the 
most highly esteemed shipping men in New York. 
John C. Seagar, Jr., the vice-president and treasurer 
of the company in a recent interview published in 
the Nautical Gazette, declared: 

“Steamships purchased at the present time can 
be operated at a profit; foreign owners are not 
losing any money and there is no reason why an 
American owner can not make a profit with his 
ships. The most potent factor militating against 
the successful operation of American ships is the 
large overhead which is incurred by the payment 
of large salaries to unnecessary executives. With 
few exceptions in Britain, there are no large salaries 
paid to steamship men in Europe and if this example 
were followed in this country, the balance sheet of 
the industry would make a better showing.” 

10. That this bill authorizes the granting of 
subsidies and all other aids to the Standard Oil 
Company, the United States Steel Corporation and 
other large concerns which own and operate their 
own ships in the transportation of their own pro- 
ducts and does not require them to operate their 
ships in whole or in part as common carriers. 


Chinese Coolie Bill 


The so-called Emergency Labor Commis- 
sion of Hawaii has not lost hope of the 
passage of the coolie bill which would admit 
50,000 Chinese coolies under bond to the 
Islands for five years. Through the efforts 
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of Walter Dillingham of the Hawaiian 
E.aergency Labor Commission supported by 
Senator Dillingham, said to be a relative of 
the former, a hearing was given on the bill 
before the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion. Senator Dillingham appeared to be 
the most interested participant at the 
hearing. 

A representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor appeared before the com- 
mittee and objected to a favorable report 
on the bill. He pointed out that the sugar 
planters had within the last few months re- 
duced wages of the men on the sugar 
plantations from $30 to $26 per month, and 
of the women workers from $22.50 to 
$19.50. This reduction had been opposed by 
Filipino laborers, many of whom had left 
the Islands. They refused to work for such 
inadequate wages. 

Attention was called to the evidence sub- 
mitted by President Gompers before the 
House Committee on Immigration in a hear- 
ing on a companion bill. He referred 
to the conditions under which Hawaii 
was annexed to the United States. The 
Hawaiian Committee agreed that if annexed 
to the United States, the Islands would ac- 
cept all American labor and immigration 
laws. The sugar planters have forgotten 
or wish to ignore this incident and are 
urging Congress to break down the Chinese 
exclusion laws for their especial benefit. 
Members of the so-called Emergency Labor 
Commission are quoted as saying that they 
intend to agitate for the passage of the 
coolie bill until it is passed, even if it takes 
years. 

Federal and District Bonus 


When the Sundry Civil Appropriaticns 
Bill for 1923 was before the House Chair- 
man Madden‘of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee stated that as there was a likelihood 
of the reclassification bill being passed that 
the $240 bonus to employes of the govern- 
ment and the District of Columbia would 
not be included. He promised that if the 
reclassification bill did not pass before July 
1 that a separate bill would be introduced 
to provide for the $240 bonus. The reclassi- 
fication bill did not pass. Chairman Mad- 
den, however, reported a bill providing for a 


bonus of $180 instead of $240. Representa- - 


tives of the American Federation of Labor 
and of the federal employes organizations 
immediately entered a protest to members of 





Congress. Representative Lehlbach made a 
motion to strike out $180 and insert $240. 
This was heartily supported by the friends 
of Labor and was adopted. There had been 
great fear that it was the intention to 
eliminate the bonus entirely and your 
representatives worked for several months 
to prevent that action. 


Soldiers’ Bonus 


Notwithstanding almost unanimous op- 
position to the sales tax, it is apparent that 
the delay in the Senate on the Soldiers’ 
Bonus legislation is influenced by the hope 
that the sales tax propaganda now in effect 
will some day create public sentiment in its 
favor. Then, it will be saddled on the sol- 
diers’ bonus. It is more and more apparent 
ev day, however, that the more the peo- 
ple study the sales tax the greater is their 
antipathy to its establishment. They can 
not understand why those who make 
enormous profits dealing with the general 
public should want to be relieved from _taxa- 
ticn and force that same general public to 
pay all the taxes as well as their enormous 


profits. 
Child Labor 


Several joint resolutions proposing amend- 
ments to the Constitution that will permit 
Congress to regulate the ages at which 
children can work have been introduced in 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 
They are S. J. 200, by Senator Johnson; 


H. J. 341, Representative Raker; H. J. 
340, Representative Tague; H. J. Res. 
332, Representative Perlman; H. J. Res. 


327, Representative Fitzgerald; H. J. Res. 
334, Representative Nolan; H. J. Res. 
363, Representative Foster, and H. J. 355, 
Representative Voigt. 

Since the American Federation of Labor 
launched its agitation for either legislation 
or an amendment to the Constitution that 
would protect child life, the sentiment 
throughout the country has grown amazingly 
and members of Congress are being flooded 
with appeals for child l2bor legislation. It is 
believed that some definite action will be 
taken at the next regular session in Decem- 


Muscle Shoals 


Congress passed an amendment to the 
army appropriation bill which provided 





















$7,500,000 for the completion of the Wilson 
Dam at Muscle Shoals. An amendment to 
have the work begin immediately was 
defeated and operations will be delayed 
until October 1, 1922. 


Retirement Legislation 


H. R. 11212, by Representative Fairfield, 
providing for changing the age of retire- 
ment for government employes from 65 to 60 
years, passed the House June 29. The Com- 
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mittee on Civil Service of the Senate re- 
duced the age of retirement to 55 years and 
directed that the bill be reported favorably. 
Consideration of the tariff bill may delay 
action on H. R. 11212. 


W. C. Ropegrts, 
E. F. McGrapy, 
EpGar WALLACE, 
Legislative Committee, 
American Federation of Labor. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1922 


August 7, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mili & Smelter Workers. 

August 14-20, Chicago, Ill, International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of N. A. ; 

September 11, Philadelphia, P@., Coopers Inter- 
national Union of North America. 

September 11, ‘lulsa, Okla., International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 

September 11, New York City, N. Y., National 
Federation of Federal Employes. 

September 11, Fall River, Mass., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 11, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Union of Steam & Operating Engineers. 

September 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron 
Workers. 





September 18, 
Workers of America. 

September 25, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America. 

October —, San Francisco, Calif., International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

October 2, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Heat & Frost Insulators & Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

October 9, Springfield, Mass. Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America. y 

October 9, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment 
Workers of America. 


, United Brick & Clay 





Charters have been issued from June 1, to and including June 30, 1922, as follows: 
Central bodies, 3; local trade unions, 4; federal labor unions, 4; total, 11. 





One great advantage of the political policy the A. F. of L. has pursued is that it has 
in no way hampered or detracted from the economic power or effectiveness of the trade 
unions. Non-partisan political activity does not subordinate the economic interests of the 
trades unionists to partisan interests but our political policy has made our economic influ- 
ence, our economic needs, our economic welfare of paramount importance. 

Stand faithfully by our friends and elect them. 


Oppose our enemies and defeat them, whether they be candidates for Congress, or 
other_offices ; whether executive, legislative, or judicial. 


| 




















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC TO THE PAcrFIc 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers 


H. L.. Morrison.—We now have .81 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. The new local 
unions were organized at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
and Roseville, California. State of employment 
is fair and is improving. Our local unions are 
fortunate to be able to obtain a renewal of ‘their 
present agreements. The efforts of our international 
and local union officers are confined to retaining 
our present membership and present wages and 
working conditions. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler.—We have 10 local unions. There 
are 200 members affected by a lockout resulting 
in an expenditure of $8,000. We are involved in 
a desperate struggle against the non-union shop 
but we are determined to win out. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We have 65 local unions with 
a total membership of 13,687. There has been some 
improvement in the state of employment. We have 
signed up with the Shipping Board on the same 
terms as before. In many ports on local boats a 
5 to 10 per cent reduction in pay has been made. 
The fleet or. the Great Lakes will all be out shortly 
and it is expected that a large movement of ore 
will be made. If the coal strike is settled soon an 
enormous amount of coal will be carried to Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior. 


Painters, Decorators anc Paperhangers 


J. J. Lammert.—We have 1,245 local unions with 
a membership of 94,872. As a result of deaths in 
our ranks we expended $15,750. For our sick and 
disabled members $2,375 was spent. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl.—We have 5 local unions with a total 
membership of 364. State of employment is fair. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We now have 38 local unions 
with a total membership of 2,600. The new local 
union was organized at Columbus, Ohio. State of 
employment is bad and is not improving. We are 
arranging for a conference on the revision of rules 
on working conditions. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have 6 local unions with a 
total membership of 269. State of employment 
jS poor. 
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Wire Weavers 


C. C. Bradley —We have 6 local unions with a 
total membership of 380. Our unemployed members 
amount to 30. State of employment is not so good 
but is improving very slowly. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. Bs Bowen.—We have 244 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,000. The new local unions 
were formed in Kankakee, Illinois; Schenectady, 
New York; Boulder, Colorado; Bristow, Oklahoma, 
and Merced, California. In our ranks one death 
has occurred which resulted in the expenditure of 
$200. The state of employment is fair—there has 
been a slight improvement. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 





ALABAMA 


Albany.—D. C. Jones: 

Street and road work has opened up. The 
demand for union-labeled goods has been doubled 
the last 30 days. 

Mobile.—Charles H. Franck: 

There have been some improvements in the 
carpenter trade. Workers have been laid off in 
the railroad shops. The Todd Shipbuilding Com- 
pany has hired about 50 additional workers. 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

Additional workers have been hired in the 
C. & A. mines and in the Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Active work is being performed to increase 
the demand for union-labeled goods and favorable 
results are being obtained. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—W. T. Sherman: 

Employes bave been laid off in the oil fields, 
the cafes, and in the merchantile establishments 
A grocery, two cafes, and a gentlemen’s clothing 
store- have closed down. The label committee 
of the central labor union is working faithfully. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Organizations in this community are preparing 
to fight the reductions in wages. All members ol 
organized labor are instructed to purchase union- 
labeled goods. 

Little Rock.—L. H. Moore: 

We believe that no freedom-loving citizen should 
vote for a candidate for Congress who will not 
pledge himself to vote for legislation abolishing 
child labor; nor a candidate who will not oppose 
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1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


In the telephone business every day 
is “moving day”. Telephone sub- 
scribers are probably the most stable 
and permanent portion of our popula- 
tion; yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in the 
Bell System was moved from one 
place of residence or business to 
another at some time during the year. 


The amount of material and labor, 
and the extent of plant changes in- 
volved in “‘station movement” are 
indicated by the fact that this item 
of service cost the Bell System more 


than $15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connecting or 
disconnecting of a telephone seems a 
simple operation of installing or re- 
moving the instrument. As a matter 
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of fact, in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires over- 
head or underground. It also necessi- 
tates changes in central office wires 
and switchboard connections; in sub- 
scribers’ accounts and directory list- 
ings; and frequently requires new 
“drop” lines from open wires or cables. 


The problems of station movement 
are among the large problems of the 
telephone service. Because of ' the 
double operation of disconnecting and 
re-connecting, the work involved is 
often twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is only 
by the most expert management of 
plant facilities that Bell service is 
enabled to follow the subscriber 
wherever he goes. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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THE ATLANTIC REFINING Co 
~' Petroleum Products 


Made in America by American Labor 
and known all over the world. 
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any form of compulsory labor law; nor one who 
will not oppose injunctions and contempt pro- 
ceedings as a substitute for trial by jury. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. Buckingham, manager of the 
Piggly-Wiggly stores in this district, union-labeled 
broems have been placed in all Piggly-Wiggly 
stores in Little Rock. Under an act passed by the 
last legislature the firemen are to receive pensions. 
The Labor Temple Association has purchased the 
property at 519 Scott Street and has fitted it up 
for a home for organized labor in the two cities. 
It is hoped that all local unions will take advantage 
of this opportunity to have a joint meeting place 


centrally located. 
CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.— Jules Scarceriaux: 

The Pullman shop has laid off 100 employes. 
In the pottery industry 50 additional workers have 
been put on. Committees and business agents are 
visiting stores in an effort to increase the demand 
for union-labeled goods. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

One large cigar factory has closed down. The 
Denver Rio Grande and Western Railroad Com- 
pany has hired 200 additional men. Road building 
and building generally has started up. The cooks, 
waiters and waitresses have renewed their agree- 
ments for the coming year with no decrease in 
wages. Union label league No. 1 is boosting all 
labels. Several large tobacco dealers here have 
been displaying nothing but union-made ciagrs, 
tobacco and cigarettes in their show windows. 
We have a standing committee that visits all 
stores regularly and boosts union-labeled goods. 
The lithographers’ union won their strike in one 
large shop. A new musician’s union was organized 
at Greeley. 

Grand Junction.—M. F. Cretcher: 

The railroads have hired additional workers. 
A federal labor union has been organized. 

Trinidad.—R. F. Robinson: 

Additional workers have been hired in the coal 
mines. New work on the public roads has started. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwalk.—Lioyd B. Phillips, Jr.: 
About 200 have been laid off in the silk industry. 





Additional workers have been hired in the shoe 
factories, the glass factories and the rubber tire 
establishments. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Geo. Goodwyn: 

Owing to the unsettled conditions on the farms 
the wages and working conditions of both the 
organized and the unorganized are far below union 
standard. It is hoped that better times are at hand. 

Waycross.—A. E. Courtenay: 

The A. C. L. Railroad has hired about 200 
additional workers. Some new building is going on. 
Our label committee is active. 


ILLINOIS 


Catro.—Jas. R. Barnwell: 

Workers have been laid off in the electrical 
plant. Additional employes have been hired in 
the Harris Sod Company and in the Singer plant. 
Our union label committee is busy and there is a 
demand for union-made goods. .We are boosting 
the Y bridge and the Mississippi valley highway 
projects. 

Pinkneyville.—Geo. J. Drysdale: 

There has been some improvement in common 
laborers’ work. Some building is under way. 
A federal labor union was organized. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington.—Henry Jones: 
The stone industry is now booming after being 
almost completely tied up during 1921 on account 






has been reorganized, its membership increased to 
nearly 100. A contract has been secured with the 
Showers Brothers’ Furniture Company for al 
factory men belonging to Federal Labor Unio 
No. 16695 with a 9-hour day and a minimum wage 
of 44 cents per hour. There is a constaftt demand 
for union-labeled products and some merchants 
are handling a good line of them. There is 10 
unemployment here. A great deal of new building 
is under way, also new road work and street improv 
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ments. In addition to maintaining our regular 
forces we have been able to furnish employment 
to about 300 striking coal miners from adjoining 
counties. We have had some difficulty wita the 
city council which on March 21 reduced the wages 
of all street employes. On March 28 we sent the 
city council a letter of protest and on April 6 a 
council meeting was held. Large numbers of 
laboring men attended this meeting and our protest 
was so strong that we won the fight. 

Elkhart.—O. J. Schmalz: 

The N. Y¥. C. shops have added about 100 men 
to their forces. We urge that all union members 
demand union-labeled goods when purchasing. 
The membership has increased in the carpenters’ 
union and in other local organizations. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

About 100 workers have been laid off in the 
Haynes and Apperson auto factory. Our central 
body keeps a standing committee at work to 
promote the use of union-made articles. About 
every three months we canvass the merchants. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The building trades men are all working and 
bricklayers are guaranteed a year’s work if they 
come here. We are visiting the merchants and 

_ inducing them to handle union-made goods. 

Muscatine. —J. U. Rehmel: 

Some button workers in the cutting plants have 
been laid off. The sash and door establishments are 
just back to normal times. About one and one- 
half miles of pavement work and two miles of water 
main are under way. It is urged that all union 
members demand union-labeled goods when buying. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas Cily—Ed. E. Rock: 

There is a constant demand for union-labeled 
goods and the merchants are handling more. New 
ey has opened up in a Signal machine shop. 

A $2,000,000 oil refinery has started up after a year’s 
idleness. Fifty men are employed there at present 
but the number will be increased to 100. 

Chanute-—L. Wilane: 

The Sante Fe Railroad has laid off about 25 shop 
employes. All, central labor union delegates are 
regularly requested to remain active. We urge 
that all our members demand union-labeled goods 
when purchasing. 


KENTUCKY 








Madtsonville-—J]. V. Poag: 

New road work and building has opened up. 
A new local union of garment workers has been 
organized. Good results are being obtained in our 
work to promote the use of union labels. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 

All members of the building trades are working. 
Their scale of wages runs from 80 cents to $1.25 
per hour and they still maintain the 8-hour day. 
Additional workers have been hired by the Standard 
Oil Company. ‘This company employs about 
p 35,000. One cooper shop has opened up with 20 
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Look for the Dutch Boy 


The Dutch Boy Trade 
Mark stands for Reli- 
ability. Look for it on 
these products: 
White-Lead 
Linseed Oil 
Flatting Oil 
Red-Lead 
Bearing Metals 


Solder 


National Lead Co. 


New York Boston’ Buffalo Cincinnati 
Cleveland St. Louis Chicago San Francisco 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 




















men. There are now about S80 members in the 
women’s union label league which is very busy and 
doing good work. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

‘Lhere have been some improvements in highway 
construction, building and painting trades. Good 
work is being done to promote the demand for 
unton-made products. 

Livermore Falis—Arthur Huggins: 

Employes of the International Paper Company 
have been on strike since May, 1921. The men 
are determined to fight to the finish. Constant 
agitation is being carried on to promote the demand 
for union-labeled goods. 

Portland.—Edw. C. Donahue: 

In the railway car shops 100 workers have been 
laid off and 235 have been dismissed in the pulp 
mill. The Ametican Can Company is advertising 
for help. New building has started up. The strike 
of the electric linemen was settled by arbitration 
with reduction of 14 cents per hour. Our com- 
mittee is trying to have all stores here handle only 
union-labeled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Framingham.—V. B. Vaughan: 

Additional workers have been hired in all estab- 
lishments except the shoe factory. Much con- 
struction work is going on. There is a demand for 
union-labeled goods. 
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Salem.—C. W. Fitzgerald: 

Some shoe shops that do not carry union-labeled 
goods -have laid off workers. The United Shoe 
Machinery Company has hired 500 unskilled 
machinists. The committee is constantly at work 
boosting all union-labeled products. 


MICHIGAN 


River Rouge.—Walter Thompson: 

Additional workers have been hired in the ship 
yards and in the structural iron works. Everything 
possible is being done to promote the use of union- 


made goods. 
MINNESOTA 


Duiuth.—Chas. Esse: 

Work has picked up in the building trades and 
a general improvement has been noticed. The 
steel mills have additional men working. There is 
not much idleness here. A federal labor union has 
been organized in Two Harbors, Minnesota. 

St. Paul.—Robert Earl: 

Work on the new labor temple is going on full 
blast. We expect to spend $45,000 in remodeling. 
A large school house is under way. Trades assembly 
and the label league nave very active committees 
working to promote the demand for union-made 
goods. - 

St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 

Some new building work is under way. Our 
union label league is at work to promote the de- 
mand for union-made goods. 


; MISSOURI 


Macon.—F. ‘1. Hall: 

The stage hands have recently been organized 
and are now receiving the union scale of wages. 
Construction work on the public road has started. 
We have made arrangements with the McChesney 
Clothing Company to handle all clothing bearing 
the union label. A central labor assembly has 
been organized at Macon, Missouri. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berling.—Edmund J. Birt: 

The 8-hour workday prevails here and other 
good conditions exist. The paper mill and the 
saw mill have hired additional workers. New 
building and road work has opened up. We are 
pushing the work to promote the demand for 
union-made goods. Efforts are being made to 
organize all trades in our city. 


NEW YORK 


New Rochelle-—Edw. P. Cotter: 

Practically all establishments here have hired 
additional workers. Much building work has 
started. 

Rochester.—Will am E. Re d: 

All men in the buldng trades are work ng. 
New buildings are now being put up and a great 
many more are to be started in the next two months 
We are working to promote the use of union-labeled 


goods 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington.—Geo. W. Cameron: 
Workers have been laid off on the Atlantic Coast 
Line railroad. About 500 common laborers have been 
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hired in the fertilizer plants. A limited amount of 
building has been started. The label league is carry. 
ing on the union label work as usual. We are fighting 
against the non-union shop. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Fred Brousseau: 

A barbers’ strike against wage reductions and 
non-union shop lasted four days and all but two 
shops signed up. The state mill and elevator concern 
laid off twenty carpenters. “ The railroads put on 
ten carmen and two apprentices. Members of the 
six shop crafts on railroad are on strike 100 per cent 
throughout the state. The committees are working 
to have merchants here handle union-labeled goods. 

Mandan.—Henry Meyers: 

All crews on the N. P. Railroad are working 
steady and business is on the increase. Work on the 
approach to the new bridge is now in full swing. 
Our label committee is active and reports every 
meeting on the stores and their stock. Crops are in 
good condition and rye will be ready to cut in two 
weeks. All railroad crafts affected here have taken 
a strike vote and are unanimous in favor of a strike. 
From all appearances Lynn J. Frazier will be elected 
U. S. Senator; in fact it looks as though we are go- 
ing to put our whole ticket over, even our county 


ticket. 
OHIO 


Cotumbus.—Robert Lyons: 

There has been a slight increase ‘n wages in the 
building industry and in the shoe industry. A new 
local union of culinary workers was organized at 
Alliance and an effort is being made to organize the 
shoe workers. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

Shops are working two-thirds of the time. New 
employes have been hired in the Adams Axle Com- 
pany. A steady demand is being made for union- 
labeled goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

The metal trades industry as well as the carpen- 
ters and other bu Id ng trades, are show ng marked 
improvement. Some foundries and machine shops 
have employed additional men. The plumbers won 
the'r strike to maintain last year’s wage rate of $1 per 
hour. The women’s union label league is working 
to promote the use of union-made goods. 

Marion.—T. A. Clawson: 

Work in the cigar. factory has opened up. The 
central labor union has an advertising campaign 
on now to promote the demand for union-made 
products. 

Maimisburg.— Arthur Huggins: 

Street and sanitary sewer work has opened up. 
Constant agitation is being carried on to promote 
the demand for union-made goods. 

Portsmouth.—O. F. Strong: 

New street paving has opened up. We are dis- 
tributing literature and our committee is urging all 
members to purchase union-made goods. A new 
local union of hod carriers, building and common 
laborers has beeri organized. 

Zanesville—Joseph A. Bauer: 

The Malleable plant has started up and some 
moulders and laborers have been put to work. A 
great deal is done to promote the use of union-labeled 
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Warehouses 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass - - Mirrors -- Paints-- Brushes 


in All Principal Cities 














goods. The Star Ice and Storage Company have 
applied for an injunction and have served papers 
on forty-two officers and members of the engineers’ 
union and the central trades and labor council. 


OREGON 


Klamath Falls —James Stevens: 

In the box factories six-hundred employes have 
been locked out. We have a 100 per cent organiza- 
tion of timber workers here. A new local union of 
retail clerks has been organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Duquesne.—J. A. Z. Stauffer: 

The master builders increased the carpenters 
wages from $8 to $9 per eight-hour day although 
our agreement does not expire until Feb. 28, 1923. 
Union-labeled goods are very much in demand. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville —W. A. Edwards: 

The Greenville Iron Works hax e opened up. Two 
gentlémen’s furnishing stores here handle union- 
labeled products. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.— W. 1. Diffee: 

The manufacturing establishments have laid off 
about four hundred workers. The Piggly Wiggly 
stores have hired three hundred additional em- 
ployts. 

TEXAS 


Fort Worth.—J. C. Jefferson: 

There have been more than 250 shop men laid 
off. Additional workers have been hired in the build- 
ing trades. We are demanding union-made goods 
and there are two or three dry goods stores here 
handling excellent ‘lots. 

Mart.—J. J. Sanson: 

A few additional workers have been put on_in the 
railway shops. We urge that all our members demand 
union-made products when making purchases. 

Port Arthur.—t,. M. Johnson: 

There have been improvments in the working 
hours at the Gulf Refining Company. We are 
opposing the non-union shop movement which is 
very strong here. The union label is being demanded 
by all organized men and women. 

Port Arthur—Henry Maitre: 

Our union label committee is always busy. The 
City of Port Arthur has hired 100 workers on the 
new street and sewer inprovements. The city set 
a minimum wage scale for street work at 35 cents 


per hour but through the efforts of organized labor 
this scale was raised to 40 cents per hour. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Lumber port—Jack Nye: 

The paving of state and county roads has opened 
up. Every Sunday evening at the opera house mass 
meetings are conducted by the glass workers and the 
miners and are addressed by the Rev. Ireland, a 
local preacher who is strongly in favor of union 
labor. The merchants are adding more union-lab- 
eled goods to their stock, the newest product being 
union-labeled hosiery. 


WISCONSIN 


La Crosse.-—F. O. Wells: 

The printing pressmen have received an increase 
in wages of $5 per week. The national gauge estab- 
lishment has hired additional workers. There is a 
demand for union-labeled goods. 


" WYOMING 


Casper.—J. B. Leonard: 

The Standard Oil Company has laid off about 100 
workers, about 500 additional employes have been 
hired to do field work in all oil companies. New work 
has opened up on the state highway. Most of the 
trades are working at the 1921 scale. Our union label 
league is working to promote the use of union-made 
goods. 

Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

The Anglo-United Oil Company has started 
operations at Derby Dome drilling and construct- 
ing. There have been general inprovements in all 
lines. Several new residences are under way. We 
urge that all our members demand union-labeled 
goods wnen purchasing. 


CANADA, B. C. 


New Westminster.—R. A. Stoney: 

Splendid work is being done by the- New West- 
minster typographical union promoting the demand 
for union-labeled goods by a postcard system. We 
are trying to organize the longshoremen. 

Vancouver.—Birt Showler: 

Our label committee is now arranging for big 
Labor Day sports. All breweries in the province 
are organized. 


PORTO RICO 


Ponce.—Jose Marie Forres: 

Some cigarmakers have been laid off. New 
local unions of brick layers and plumbers have 
been organized. 
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Are You True To Yourself? 








Study that question. Read it again. 
and union principles, don’t you? 


- 
O YOU know that the UNION 


LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
Yearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union 
principles and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all your clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs. 


It’s important to YOU! 
And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 





You believe in unions 


VERY time you buy goods with the 
label, you sttike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against YOU. 
Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products, You owe it to yourself —for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers, Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 











FACT. No. 











The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 








made to your order 





AUTHORITY OF 











The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House w 





cal New York 

















